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DEDICATION 
‘To THE FRIENDS oF My Best FrieENnpD 


There are those who read and ponder: who long for 
a clearer vision of God. ‘There are those who think and 
doubt, who are anxious for an intelligent insight. “There 
are those who love and strive; whose very souls cry for 
an opportunity to look through and beyond human im- 
perfections in the attempted revelations of God in order 
that they may catch an inspiring glimpse of the truly 
divine. “Chere are those who would build, rather than 
destroy, but who feel they cannot use the gaudy blocks 
of the nursery in constructing an eternal Foundation. 

All these, it must be, are among those loved by the 
Saviour. 

All these, surely, are among the friends of the Saviour. 

Because I seem to hear someone say: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

“Ye are my friends—.” 


This effort is further dedicated to the endowment fund 
of the Episcopal Church of St. Matthias, Philadelphia, 
to which the author will give all which may come to him 
from the sales; as it is not his desire to secure any per- 
sonal profit from the publication. 
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Introduction 


LWAYS there have been those who have 

said that the Bible cannot be accepted as a 

trustworthy guide in matters of human 
history. 

The centuries never have ceased to produce 
those who assert the Bible is not an exact and an 
authoritative volume as to science. 

Each generation produces a few persons, de- 
lighted with their own supposed originality, who 
stridently sing the time-worn songs that it abounds 
in contradictions; that there are portions which en- 
lightened people must not be expected to believe; 
that as a whole it cannot be taken literally; that 
there may be found a part of the revelation of 
God in many other books, and in acts, and in 
things. | 

Many of these charges are true. 

What, then, is a constructive reply, in order 
that triumphantly we may possess both a sane and 
a certain basis for our faith? 

Our idea of God is that God is eternal. 

This is a complete and separate subject in it- 
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self, but for the present we merely remind our- 
selves of what may be termed a prevalent concep- 
tion among religious groups. 

Many religions sincerely strive for a knowledge 
of God. 

In the Christian faith, the teaching is that the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, existed be- 
fore the Bible existed. | 

God has given us grace “‘by the confession of a 
true faith, to acknowledge the glory of the eternal 
Trinity” ... “‘one God, world without end.” 

So, if the ‘Triune God is eternal, this God is far 
older than the Bible, because we can in a general 
way SET THE TIME WHEN THE BIBLE 
BECAME. 

To express the idea'in a simpler, or in a differ- 
ent, form: SOME KIND OF INTELLIGENT 
POWER, IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE UNI- 
VERSE OF WHICH THIS WORLD Is7A 
PART, IS FAR OLDER THAN THE BIBLE: 

We recognize this power as not merely older 
than the Bible, but also as a power greater than 
the past or the present powers of humanity. 

Those who have not made a scholarly study of 
the subject may sometime quote to you the be- 
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ginning of John’s gospel in an effort to prove that 
the ‘“‘Word of God’’ always existed: “In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God.” 

But an intelligent survey of the context will 
demonstrate the ‘‘Word of God”’ here mentioned 
was not intended to mean the Bible, which is so 
frequently spoken of as the “Word of God.” 

John says, “the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.’’ He speaks not of the Bible, which 
then did not exist in its entirety, but of Jesus, as 
the ‘“‘Word.” 

Let neither ignorance nor prejudice confuse 
you in this regard. 

To clarify the spiritual atmosphere, let us 
summarize. 

If God exists, God existed before the Bible was 
written. If the church, and the gospel, and the 
sacraments, and the sacrifices, exist (any or 
all of them), these things existed before our pres- 
ent Bible became; because, IF YOU WRITE 
TODAY WHAT OCCURRED YESTERDAY, 
WOU WRITE VAL A LATER WIME THAN 
THE TIME AT WHICH OCCURRED THE 
EVENTS OF WHICH YOU WRITE. 
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If God existed, if the church existed, if the 
sacraments and the sacrifice existed, before the 
Bible was written, could they not all have con- 
tinued to exist even if the Bible had never been 
written? 

Yes; undoubtedly. 

But the Bible does exist. It is appreciated by a 
considerable portion of humanity, has a wider 
circulation, and is perhaps prized by more per- 
sons, than any other publication in the world; 
though there are many other splendid literary pro- 
ductions which contain a part of the revelation 
of God. 

What is a reasonable explanation? 

Possibly the Bible was never intended to be a 
trustworthy guide in matters of human history. 
Perhaps it is not an authoritative volume as to 
science, and perhaps it was not intended so to be. 

Suppose that there are in the Bible, on matters 
not vital to our spiritual welfare, what seem—to 
our limited human intelligence—to be contradic- 
tions. Suppose some sincere and good people feel 
they cannot take every detail of the Bible with an 
exact and literal interpretation. Suppose we de- 
cide we must go, now and then, to other books: 
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to the writers of fiction, poetry or biography, of 
ethics or philosophy, or even to the exponents of 
other religious teachings, to complete our ideas of 
God, or to satiate our spiritual appetites. 

Under any one—or several—of these condi- 
tions, can we continue Joyal to all that is precious 
and essential in our spiritual lives? 

Mighty interrogations such as these, impera- 
tive questionings so insistent they sometimes 
frighten our very souls, and oft confront the 
thoughtful who have religious tendencies, compel 
us to challenge fanaticism with this query: 

ARE WE AT LIBERTY, AS POSSESSED 
WITH THE REASONING FACULTY, TO 
SEARCH FOR SANE AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ANSWERS? 

There is a sad, a tragic, difference between con- 
struction and destruction. Generally it requires 
less intelligence to destroy than it does to build. 

Neither history, nor science, nor self-styled 
human accuracy, nor doubt, nor cynicism, nor 
denial, can lessen the potent grandeur of the 
words of Isaiah, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God.”’ 

_ There comes a time in the progress of every 
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soul when the captious critic, who seeks to destroy 
rather than to build, can do little to satisfy the 
heart, or mind, compared to that John—the apos- 
tle of love—who wrote: ‘‘and, lo, a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues . . . these 
are they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white 


in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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BEFORE, BEHIND 
(and Bigger Than) 
THE BIBLE 


CHAPTER I - 
In the Beginning 


NHE Bible, in any language, becomes for us 
the greatest book in the world, if we use 
not knowledge but wisdom in its study. 

To study the truth about how to consider the 
scriptures, to give heed to how the Bible came to 
exist in its present form, will be advantageous. 
Such a procedure will enlighten the minds of many 
prejudiced persons now painfully ignorant of any 
liberal interpretation of Holy Writ, and will 
accomplish this result without taking away either 
their faith in God or their appreciation of the 
Bible itself. 

A frank approach to the subject of the study 
of the scriptures need not be bereft of reverence: 
and such an approach is the only one by which in 
an age of enlightenment we may hope to secure 
and retain for religion the loyal interest of intelli- 
gence and of culture. 

The first books of the Bible which in ancient 


times were called ‘“‘The Law’ and which our 
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fathers called ‘“The Pentateuch” are a disturbing 
element to countless thousands when questions are 
asked by those who would be glad to accept the 
blessings of religion if they could find a basis on 
which to satisfy the mind as well as the heart. 

Antagonism, denunciation, fanaticism, will not 
bring such inquirers into the fold. But God de- 
sires all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues—so there must be some way in which to 
approach such people; a way acceptable to God; 
constructive. 

Some religious leaders used to insist that these 
early books of the Old Testament were written 
by Moses. But we read, ‘So Moses the servant 
of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord. And they 
buried him in a valley in the land of Moab. And 
Moses was an hundred and twenty years old when 
he died; his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” 

To become indignant and vituperative is no 
adequate reply to some one who asks how Moses 
could have written the account of his own death 
and of his own burial. ) 

We speak of the Bible as if it is a book: one 
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book. But the word itself was a plural word— 
biblia—and meant not one book but many books. 
The Bible is a collection of writings and not one 
writing. A prophet of Judah, probably in either 
the ninth or the tenth century before Christ, first 
put into written form the traditions of origins of 
things above; and things and people here below. 
Sometime later than this, another writer, likely 
of the northern kingdom, wrote of many of the 
same things but in somewhat different style. Not 
much earlier than the year seven hundred before 
Christ, a writer of Judah desired to cover the 
same literary field. He took the accounts of both 
earlier chroniclers of the traditions of origins, 
combined them in his own way, and here and 
there made his additions to the text thus derived. 
All this, in turn, was increased by the discourses of 
Deuteronomy, apparently in the time of Josiah; 
and the addresses of Moses passed from tradition 
into literary form. Alterations and additions 
came even later than all these contributions to the 
literature of the Hexateuch; for we add the book 
of Joshua to what we now direct our attention; 
and what are known to scholars as the priestly 
sections, were added. Not much later than this— 
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in the fifth century before Christ—these combined 
writings and re-writings resulted in the production 
of the first six books of our present Bible, in sub- 
stantially the form in which they now exist. Many 
men and many ages had a share in the work. 

What is called “the Law’’—the first few books 
of our present collection—was not completed and 
formally accepted until about the middle of the 
fifth century before Christ. ‘These statements 
are made on the authority of many scholars, both 
religious and secular, who have given the matter 
much careful attention. These statements will 
not be seriously disputed, in their substance, by 
those competent to discuss the subject from the 
standpoint of scholarship. 

Evolution means development or growth. In 
such a sense the very first books of the Bible itself 
are the result of evolution. ‘The very first chap- 
ter of the Bible recites a story of growth and of 
development and in such a sense recites the story 
of what may truthfully be termed evolution. 

In the second chapter of the Bible we read that 
‘man became a living soul.’’ Let us seek the aid 
of any ordinary dictionary. There we can read 
that the word ‘“‘become’”’ means “to come to a 
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state or condition from any previous one.”’ What 
is that except development? And the same dic- 
tionary will tell you that development is synony- 
mous with evolution. 

We investigate these facts and definitions not to 
attack what is, in very truth, God’s holy word, but 
to make the Bible even more precious to intelligent 
people by a sane approach to its study. 

The same sensible sort of investigation can be 
made of the sex of God. We speak of God in a 
masculine sense. But in the very first chapter of 
Genesis we read, ‘‘So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.’ Here we see the 
pronouns are sadly mixed, but the idea is sublime; 
the truth rises above quibble. 

Regardless of sex, and without thought of sex, 
humanity became a living soul, the individual de- 
veloped or evolved into a living soul, in the image 
of God; with possibilities truly divine. 

But time does not change the fact that there is 
good in us and evil in us. The dual nature per- 
sists. That which was good in us (then and now) 
wished man to remain innocent. That which was 
evil in us (then and now) wished man to do evil. 


od 
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No better truth was ever told. 

Every normal person knows that all who are 
born are born to have both the impulse to do good 
and the impulse to do evil. Sometimes one and 
sometimes the other dominates. This is truth. 

But some of the conditions of Bible times have 
changed in other days. When we read, ‘“Thy 
husband shall rule over thee,” we read of a strictly 
local conception, for that age and that under- 
standing. Human experience shows this condition 
is not universal; not even always desirable. It is 
an individual question and many believe the best 
answer is the recognition of a partnership idea, 
rather than that either a man or a woman should 
exercise absolute authority. 

The story of the Creation, and of the Garden 
of Eden, of the Tree of Knowledge and of the 
Serpent, is true. 

It is the revealed word of God. 

But there is no mandate to interpret the Bible 
in a strict spirit of literalism. Much of the more 
splendid truth and beauty is lost for sensitive souls 
when such a demand is made of them. ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”’ related by John Bunyan, is true and is 
the revealed word of God. It has been spiritual 
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life,—earthly regeneration,—for a countless host. 
Dante’s Inferno gives a glimpse beyond. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost is profound and in some measure 
must be regarded not merely as true but as part 
of the revelation of God. A never-ending list of 
other writings must be regarded as in some meas- 
ure the revelation of God: as the revealed word of 
God. 

The great facts of life and of eternity are to be 
found in many places, but the Bible is far too won- 
derful a book to suffer from competition. 

I suppose that one of the most frequent, as well 
as childlike, ways of throwing stones at the Bible 
is that ancient query as to who was the wife of 
Cain. ‘That is so small a complaint as to seem 
scarcely deserving of attention; especially in view 
of what we have reminded ourselves as to how the 
early books of Holy Writ came to exist. But any- 
thing which troubles the mind of an inquirer, in 
search of religious truth, deserves attention. 

No literal acceptance of these early accounts is 
demanded, but even on the basis of literal inter- 
pretation we read that Adam called his wife’s 
name Eve because she was “the mother of all 
living’; an expression which can mean much, if 
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we look about and count even some of the families 
in our own day. 

In the fourth chapter of Genesis we read that 
the population of the then known world increased, 
and mankind (with the religious impulse to strive 
to do well) began the spiritual battle to overcome 
that other impulse in human hearts which is to 
do evil. 

God or the serpent? 

A struggle in every age; in every individual. 

And so, we read in this fourth chapter—“then 
began man to call upon the name of the Lord.” 

This is the answer to, ‘‘Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.’’ Man existed with the 
desire (even though as a part of a contending 
dual nature) to be Perfect even as God must be 
Perfect. Man “began to call upon the name of 
the Lord.” 

There were good men as well as bad men in 
those days. ‘Enoch walked with God and was 
not; for God took him.” 

So will we one day walk with God; for every- 
where is the mute evidence that one day God will 
take us. 


As early as the first book of the Bible we find 2 
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thought about the spirit of God. We read, “My 
spirit shall not always strive with man.” 

Even the beginnings of the church, or of forms 
of worship, we find as far back as that. Cain 
brought an offering unto the Lord. Abel, also. 
Eve bare Cain and said, “I have gotten a man 
from the Lord.” So, how often today the hopes 
of mothers fall to the ground. The best offering 
to God is the continuous, the uninterrupted ofter- 
ing of ourselves. Mother says, ‘I have gotten a 
man from the Lord,” but we fall into murder, as 
did Cain, or into some other sin in any moment 
we forget God. That is just why we need God. 

Human need, so far back as these early days, 
indicated that God, and his spirit, and his church 
must figure in the destiny of mankind. Noah 
builded an altar unto the Lord. Noah and the 
flood, Babel and the tower, may be history, legend, 
myth, or divine poetry. Whatever you call them, 
they are part of a splendid total which gives us 
spiritual guidance and gives us the possibility of 
majestic strength in the service of God. ‘They 
are parts of the best that the world can give. 

Even after God had blessed Noah, even after 
Noah had builded an altar unto the Lord, Noah 
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made a mistake. We read that he became intoxi- 
cated. Here is something very human, something 
very helpful to you and to me. It reminds us that 
not merely vigilance but constant and uninter- 
rupted vigilance must be the price we pay for 
ethical and spiritual growth. 

These things were ‘‘In the beginning.” ‘That 
is the phrase with which the Bible account opens. 

John, the apostle of love, tells us of the same 
thing after he had known, and loved, and faith- 
fully followed, the Saviour for many years. He 
tells us that, ‘‘In the beginning” there was more 
than God and his spirit, more than the altars and 
the offerings of the incipient church. ‘The gospel 
story as told by John opens just as does the first 
book of the Bible: “In the beginning’’; and tells 
the same story to those seeking spiritual help. 
John says, ‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God 
. . . And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 


among us.” 
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The Father of “Yes, You Did” 


HE wanderlust has always been a factor 

in human destiny. Horace Greeley said, 

“Go West.’ The trader hears the word 
of God, — ‘Go east.” The pleasure seeker 
hearkens to a similar voice which says, ‘Go 
south.”’ ‘The Arctic explorer listens to the com- 
mand,—'‘‘Go north.” 

Wanderlust is an irrepressible impulse to. 
wander or travel. God sent Adam forth from the 
Garden of Eden. Cain went out from the pres- 
ence of the Lord and dwelt in the land of Nod. 
The Lord said unto Noah, ‘‘Come thou and ail 
thy house into the ark’’; and they floated through 
the storm of life. 

The automobile, the train, the vessels of the 
sea, the ships of the air, increasingly give God’s 
message to go north and south, east and west, 
up and down. 

Only a few hear the gentler and the equally 
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divine message,—‘‘Brighten the corner where you 
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are. 

So, the Lord said unto Abraham, ‘‘Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, and unto a land that I will 
show thee.” 

And Abraham took Sarah, his wife, and Lot, 
his brother’s son, and all their substance that they 
had gathered, and the souls that they had gotten 
in Haran; and they went forth to go into the land 
of Canaan; and into the land of Canaan they 
came. 

His peregrinations took him in a southerly 
direction, but—enroute—he could not resist the 
religious impetus. 

He built an altar to the Lord. 

Finally, he came to Egypt. Here Abraham and 
his wife deceived the ruler of the land. They 
represented that Sarah was not the wife, but was 
the sister, of Abraham. 

Sarah, it seems, was the proud owner of youth, 
of fair beauty and of wealth. 

But Pharaoh, ethically superior to Abraham, 
resented the deception, and forced Abraham and 
his wife to go out of Egypt, with all that they had. 
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A similar story concerning Abraham and Sarah 
and Abimelech is perhaps another version of the 
same tradition. 

Abraham, after this error or sin he had com- 
mitted, returned unto the place of the altar which 
he had made; and there called upon the name of 
the Lord. 

So, Genesis may not teach us history or science, 
but it relates something far more important since 
it shows us that even after we have made mistakes, 
—even after we have sinned,—we have the oppor- 
tunity to return to the altar of God, and to call 
upon the name of the Lord. f 

God will note our penitence and will pardon 
our transgressions. 

The great characters of the Bible, in the very 
mistakes they make, teach us how to live; because 
through the providence of God they show us what 
we ought to avoid. 

We have glimpses of Abraham’s arinide 
toward his wife Sarah, toward his son Ishmael 
and toward his son Isaac. Phases of all his rela- 
tions to others indicate that his great reputation 
today is founded upon being a wealthy and suc- 
cessful ancestor. He is not always great, nor 
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praiseworthy, nor an example, in the ordinary 
things of life. 

Just as he deceived Pharaoh, and perhaps 
Abimelech, so was he unfaithful to his wife, un- 
fair to his mistress, not an ordinarily good father 
in his conduct toward Ishmael; and not anything 
like a good parent in harboring the thought of 
putting his son Isaac to death. 

We cannot judge people of another age a our 
own standards; but, if we were able so to do, we 
would unhesitatingly opine that Abraham never 
had any moral justification for contemplating the 
sacrifice of his son Isaac. 

God did not wish Abraham to do what Abra- 
ham thought God wished him to do. 

When the Adam in us cannot blame some Eve, 
then he is anxious to blame it on God. 

People often pass on to others the kind of 
treatment we give to them. It ought not so to be. 
But it is a course of procedure likely to occur. 

Ishmael became a man with hate in his heart 
toward all the world. Abraham was his father. 
Abraham mistreated both Ishmael and Ishmael’s 
mother, without even what we today would term 
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a sense of decency. So Ishmael’s hand was against 
every man ‘‘and every man’s hand against him.” 

The tribe of Ishmael is not extinct. 

Abraham was the father of a people. He was 
also the father of that form of warfare known 
asin 1s, you did. ';'and, «No;D,did:not.” 

Abraham’s wife... “denied, saying ‘I laughed 
not’; for she was afraid. And he said, ‘Nay, but 
thou didst laugh’.”’ 

And God blessed the family of “Yes, you did” 
and ‘‘No, I did not,’ and it wonderfully multi- 
plied; and, lo, it is with us even unto this day, 
among all nations, languages, colors, and creeds. 

If it is the truth you are seeking, there is enough 
of it in the Bible to keep you too busy in its study 
for you to have much time left in which to throw 
bricks at God. 

Abraham just stumbled along; but he kept 
going. After every mistake he turned to God for 
forgiveness and for renewed strength. He was 
successful in a business way. Wealth smiled upon 
him. If Sarah did not laugh, (and she said she 
did not) at least Dame Fortune did. 

Money is not everything. Property is a pleas- 
ant possession but does not altogether satisfy the 
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soul. Worldly prosperity and true happiness are 
not necessarily interchangeable terms. Each 
_ generation learns this truth for itself. 

The relations between Abraham and his nephew 
Lot reflect more credit on Abraham than do the 
stories of Ishmael and Hagar, of Sarah and 
Isaac, of Pharaoh and Abimelech. Abraham gave 
Lot his choice of the land. He rescued Lot from 
the hands of his enemies; and, in the accomplish- 
ment of this commendable enterprise, Abraham 
unselfishly refused recompense when he said to 
others whom he rescued, “‘I will not take anything 
that is thine.” 

But Lot was a bad lot. 

The writer of the second Epistle bearing the 
name of Peter says God “‘turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha into ashes, condemned 
them with an overthrow, making them an example 
unto those that after should live ungodly; 

“And delivered just Lot, vexed with the filthy 
conversation of the wicked; 

“(For that righteous man dwelling among 
them, in seeing and hearing, vexed his righteous 
soul from day to day with their unlawful deeds:) 

“The Lord knoweth how to deliver the Godly 
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out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto 
the day of judgment to be punished.”’ | 

In these words does this New Testament writer 
refer to Lot as a just man and as a righteous man. 
This description of Lot is made by one who fell 
into the same error as that into which we all so 
frequently fall. He expressed a decided opinion 
without any proper knowledge of the facts. 
Prior to the destruction of these two wicked cities, 
Lot had offered to withdraw his protection fromm 
two of his own daughters. This was neither just 
nor righteous. Subsequent to the conflagration 
in these two municipalities, Lot and his two 
daughters sought refuge in a cave of the moun- 
tains. The details of their behaviour are there 
in the Bible for you to read. ‘They lived in a 
different time than we do; they held different 
ideals than ours; it is not our province to render 
too harsh a verdict, but we scarcely can call either 
Lot or his daughters righteous or just, according 
to any accepted standards of human conduct. 

The story of Lot remains a part of Holy Writ 
perhaps for our consolation. Though Lot and 
his daughters seem to us a bad lot, we read that 
one daughter became the mother of Moab; and 
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‘‘the same is the father of the Moabites unto this 
day..”’ 

We read in the book of Ruth that Ruth was 
one of the women of Moab and she is recorded as 
the great-grandmother of David. This account 
of Ruth is confirmed in the first chapter of Mat- 
thew, in the New Testament. 

We read in Matthew, in Luke, and elsewhere, 
that the Saviour came of the line of David. 

So the innocent manchild Moab, in spite of the 
unfortunate circumstances of his birth, figures 
(humanly speaking) as one of the ancestors of 
our Saviour. 

Reverently, we find consolation here for those 
who themselves may have done no wrong. 

The pond-lily, in all its delicate beauty, is able 
to arise from the filth below. 

New generations of humanity, struggling 
toward God, find God’s strength sufficient for 
them to climb out of the tragedies of their ances- 
tors. They need not remain in great tribulation. 
It is their option to permit God to help them out 
of great tribulation; to wash their robes, and 
make them white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Perhaps Lot’s wife is to blame for the sad sins 
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of her husband and her daughters. If she had 
lived,—if she had not looked back and become “‘a 
pillar of salt’ —there would have been no moral 
catastrophe in that family. This Biblical descrip- 
tion of the fate of Lot’s wife is, of course, but a 
picture, eternally warning us not to spend too 
many precious moments looking back; but to press 
onward continually, courageously, toward new 
duties and a new day. 

Abraham’s kindness and help to Lot and his 
family may have been God’s way of preserving 
them until they could leave these striking lessons 
for posterity. 

Abraham grew more kindly as age came apace. 
He who had once cherished the project of his son 
Isaac’s assassination now sought to secure for him 
a suitable wife. Is it treading on ice too thin, or 
may we contemplate the suggestion that youth, 
for its own happiness, ought to be willing to dis- 
cuss, with those who have seen more of the haz- 
ards of life, the question of choosing a partner in 
the journey? 

Abraham said to the eldest servant of his house, 
“I know that love is blind, so suppose you do the 
looking.” ‘This is an unpopular pastime, and 
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fraught with some danger. Rebekah was selected 
for Isaac and not by Isaac. But she was con- 
sulted. They called the maiden and said unto her, 
‘Wilt thou go with this man?” And she said “I 
will go.” And the Bible says that Isaac, who does 
not seem to have been entirely a free agent, was 
pleased with Rebekah, and loved her. Happily, 
everyone concerned seems to have been satisfied. 

And now we come to the end of the story of 
Abraham. Note how the character of Ishmael 
stands forth in grandeur as the curtain is lowered 
when Abraham’s act upon life’s little stage is at 
an end. 

Abraham gave all that he had to Isaac. We 
know of Abraham’s mistreatment of his son Ish- 
mael and of Ishmael’s mother. Yet, when Abra- 
ham died in a good old age, his sons, Isaac and 
Ishmael buried him in the cave of Mach-pe-lah. 

Ishmael’s hand may have been “against every 
man.” He and his mother may have fared ill at 
the hands of Abraham. All that Abraham pos- 
sessed may have been left to Isaac. But in the 
hour of Abraham’s death Ishmael took a reverent 
part in the funeral; stood with the more fortunate 
Isaac at the place of burial; did honor to one who, 
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in spite of his faults, was his father, and who was, 
in very truth, a successful man in the eyes of the 
world. 

Standing in the field of E-phron, by the burial 
cave, Ishmael must have said: 

“Judge not that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged... . 
The faults of my father Abraham I shall write 
upon the sands, and his many splendid virtues I 
shall write upon the tablets of love and memory.” 
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The Twins 


SAU and Jacob were twins. Esau said, 
‘Feed me with red pottage,” and Jacob 
said, “Sell me this day thy birthright.” 

This tale is perhaps more widely known than even 
the story Cervantes wrote about the windmill. 
And there is something about the Bible, call it 
what you will, that calls us back to read once more, 
and time and again, those pages with which we 
have already become familiar. 

The parents of Esau and Jacob were Isaac and 
Rebekah. 

It is probable the mother was a good woman 
according to the standards of her day. A story 
concerning Abimelech, in two different chapters of 
the book of Genesis, tells in one instance about 
Abraham and Sarah and in the other case about 
Isaac and Rebekah. This is one of the most 
natural mistakes in the world. In our own time, 
—in any time,—pick up a volume and read a story 
attributed to some one of note; and it will not be 
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long before somewhere else you will read prac- 
tically the same thing attributed to some one else. 
The discrepancy is generally unintentional. And 
so it was as to the Abimelech story. ‘There was a 
legend,—a tradition,—a truth passed from mouth 
to mouth. In time it was put into writing. The 
tradition persisted; the recollection of the names 
became confused. 

It is probable that Isaac, the father of the 
twins, was a good man according to the lights of 
his generation. Isaac, at Beersheba, “‘builded an 
altar and called upon the name of the Lord.” He 
had abundance; in fact, he possessed wealth; all 
the material things he could desire. Yet his mind 
searched for more than the things of this world— 
his heart longed for spiritual things. He,—even 
_ as you and I,—looked toward eternity and divin- 
ity. 

Rebekah induced Jacob to deceive his own 
father (who was her own husband) in order that 
her favorite son Jacob might secure the blessing 
to which her other son, Esau, was supposed to be 
entitled. 

“Upon me,’ 
curse.” 


’ 


said the zealous mother, ‘“‘be thy 
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Trickery upset the household. Esau wept. 
Esau hated his brother, at least for the moment. 
Jacob forsook his home and his parents and went 
to live with his mother’s brother Laban, where,— 
so it came to pass,—he was to remain for twenty 
years. The unpleasant features of life, which this 
Bible story of the twins discloses so frankly, all 
seem to be linked with this beginning of trickery 
and deceit. Laban tricked Jacob as to his 
daughters. Jacob tricked Laban as to his 
property. Rachel and Leah were continually jeal- 
ous of each other and frequently caused trouble 
on that account. Jacob never arose to the height 
of our ideals as to his relations with women. And 
the same thing can be said of his twin brother 
Esau. Finally, Laban’s daughters said of their 
own father, “He hath sold us and hath quite de- 
voured our money also.” It was not altogether a 
happy human history which was written after a 
zealous and a jealous mother sowed the seed of 
trickery and of deceit. From all of which it may 
be possible for us to learn that “honesty is the best 
policy.” 

Esau, by marriage, became related to two Hit- 
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tites, ‘which were a grief of mind unto Isaac and 
Rebekah.” So when we are not pleased with the 
marriages made by some of our relatives we can 
soften the sorrow by remembering that even the 
plutocratic Isaac and the pulchritudinous Rebekan 
had a similar cross to bear. 

Jacob, on his journey from home, slept. And 
as he slept, he dreamed. And when he awoke,— 
behold, the ineradicable religious strain in all mor- 
tals,—he said, ‘Surely, the Lord is in this place” ; 
and he vowed to give a tenth of his future pros- 
perity to the Lord. 

Seeking God is so often found a part of the life 
stories of the famous characters of early days 
that we are forced to believe God is necessary to 
mankind. It is not an optional matter. It seems 
to be mandatory, and beyond argument. It is a 
spiritual urge, irresistible and rising above our 
own serious shortcomings. 

The history, or tradition, of Rachel and Laban 
present the same situation. “Rachel had stolen 
the images that were her father’s.’’ Even gods 
different than what we know as God were dear to 
those who were seeking God, in the beginning of 
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their spiritual growth. And Laban, who had pur- 
sued Jacob, said, ‘“‘Wherefore hast thou stolen my 
gods?’’ Laban accused the wrong person, as we 
often do in our prejudice or haste; but even the 
primitive images, which helped him to look 
toward things spiritual and divine, were precious 
in his sight. 

‘‘Now Rachel had taken the images, and put 
them in the camel’s furniture and sat upon them. 
And Laban searched all the tent but found them 
not. 

We have come to regard as of tremendous 
value and inspiration the Biblical greeting of 
‘‘Mizpah, the Lord watch between me and thee 
when we are absent one from another.’”’ But its 
occasion was the agreement between Laban and 
Jacob to remain apart and not to injure each 
other. As the beauty of the sentiment has become 
manifest to us, we have adjusted it and have 
adapted it to a higher meaning,—to a finer inter- 
pretation. But Jacob,—this agreement made,— 
looked once more toward God and “‘offered sacri- 
fice upon the mount.”’ 

Through all trouble, in the midst of contro- 
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versy, after every human mistake and sin, the 
Biblical emphasis is on worship; on religion. That 
is what this literature offers us; not geography or 
arithmetic; not science and history; but worship 
and religion; God and the Gospel. 

Jacob seemed to be engaged in making one of 
those celebrated jumps from the frying pan into 
the fire. He was fleeing from Laban, who pur- 
sued, to the vicinity of Esau, who with four hun- 
dred men came to meet him. Jacob’s fear of Esau 
came from a guilty conscience; the source of many 
of our fears. Esau, instead of attacking him, 
‘‘ran to meet him, and embraced him and fell on 
his neck and kissed him; and they wept.” 

Yes; they wept. ‘They wept the tears of lost 
opportunities, of ill treatment given by one and 
endured by the other; Jacob’s tears of humiliation, 
of relief; Esau’s tears of forgiveness, of the ulti- 
mate victory of brotherly love. 

After the auspicious meeting with Esau,—no 
harm befalling Jacob,—Jacob again turned his 
thoughts toward God. He “erected an altar.” 

When She-chem injured Dinah, their sister, the 
sons of Jacob, using deceit to prepare the way, 
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organized their own private Vigilance Commit- 
tee,—the forerunner of the Vigilance Committees 
and the Lynching Parties and the Mobs of every 
age,—and took vengeance without due process of 
law. 

And God said unto Jacob, “Arise, go up to 
Bethel and dwell there and make there an altar 
unto God.” God speaks to all, just as he spoke 
to Jacob. It is only a question as to whether we 
are willing to hear him. 

And Jacob said to his people, ‘‘Put away the 
strange gods that are among you.” ‘They were all 
seeking God, but there were sectarian differences, 
denominational divisions, then as now. These 
particular people hearkened unto Jacob and “‘gave 
Jacob all the strange gods which were in their 
hand.” ‘This was a feeble step toward the goal of 
one God. So Jacob came to Bethel in the land of 
Canaan and he built there an altar. 

There comes a touch of sadness into our story. 
Rachel died in giving birth to Benjamin. She had 
already become the mother of Joseph. Rachel 
did not live to see the greatness of her son Joseph. 

Oh, Rachel, wherever thou may be, look down 
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and find a satisfying pride, a complete joy, in be- 
holding the place of splendor which your son 
Joseph held upon earth after you departed. 

Jacob, in his prosperity, ‘“came unto Isaac, his 
father.’’ And Isaac, reunited to his sons, died at 
a great age, “and his sons Esau and Jacob buried 
him.” Note that the Bible names Esau first in 
this connection; Esau, the father’s favorite. 
Jacob’s trick blessing had done Esau no harm. 
Esau prospered. 

After Isaac died, ‘‘Esau took his wives, and his 
sons, and his daughters, and all the persons of his 
house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all his 
substance which he had got in the land of Canaan; 
and he went into the country from the face of his 
brother Jacob; for their riches were more than 
that they might dwell together.”’ 

And Esau, the father of the Edomites, was the 
forbear of dukes and of kings. The Bible gives us 
a long list of them. Yes, there were dukes of the 
line of Esau, and there were kings. And the Bible 
tells us there were kings of the line of Esau ‘‘be- 
fore there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel.”’ 
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Jacob, on the other hand, came toward the end 
of his days to times of distress and famine. He 
was saved from actual disaster by being taken un- 
der the protection of Pharaoh of Egypt, through 
the intervention of Joseph. 

A careful reading may suggest that Esau,—not 
Jacob,—had the greater success, lived the better 
life, and came toward the end of this world’s jour- 
ney with more self-respect, more pardonable pride 
in uninterrupted achievement. 

Esau was not perfect. He hated, — in the 
moment when injury and injustice were keenly 
felt. But his hate was never translated into ac- 
tion, and the Great Physician turned hatred into 
mercy, kindness and brotherly love. The good in 
Esau has been undervalued. Close study causes 
a most favorable appraisal of Esau as he is com- 
pared with his twin brother. 

Jacob came to a time when he must trust to the 
mercy of his brother. And Jacob sent messengers 
before him to Esau and he commanded them 
saying, ‘“Ihus shall ye speak unto my Lord Esau 
—thy servant Jacob said thus.” 

My, how softly we speak when we need con- 
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sideration from those to whom we have been un- 
kind. 

When those messengers returned saying Esau 
was coming ‘“‘with four hundred men” then was 
Jacob ‘‘greatly afraid and distressed.” 

But Esau came in a magnanimous spirit. 

He seemed to hear a still, small voice saying 
unto him,— 

“Tf ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heav- 
enly Father will also forgive you.” 
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To Dream and Then to Do 


\ N YE all like to hear the tales of the pauper 
who became a prince, of the log-cabin 
boy who became a president, of the little 

Corsican who thrilled the world as he fought his 

way to power supreme. 

The Bible tells us of Joseph, a lad of seventeen, 
feeding the flock with his brethren, who seems 
throughout a long life to have been devoid of 
human faults, and who climbed from the bottom 
of a pit, up through slavery, persecution, and a 
term of two years in jail, until he reached in self- 
respecting success the foot of a throne, and be- 
came the farsighted genius of business enterprise 
who saved the lives and conserved the happiness 
of millions of his fellow men. 

Joseph was the favorite of his father Jacob 
because he was the son of his old age, and he 
made him a coat of many colors. When his 
brethren saw that their father loved Joseph more 
than he loved his other sons, they hated Joseph. 
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This seventeen year old boy dreamed a dream. 
“The sun and the moon and the eleven stars,”’ 
said he, ‘‘made obeisance to me.”’ 

Pity the boy of such an age who cannot dream 
dreams of his own future success. There is 
something wrong with him if he does not do so. 

The father sent the favorite son to join his 
brethren, and the unfriendly brothers said,—as 
they spied him in the distance,—‘‘Behold, this 
dreamer cometh. Let us slay him and cast him 
into some pit.” 

But Reuben, a brother less vindictive than the 
others, protested, ‘“‘Let us not kill him. Cast him 
into this pit that is in the wilderness and lay no 
hand on him.”’ Reuben thought to later rescue 
him and to deliver him to his father again. And 
they cast Joseph into the pit. But a company of 
Ishmaelites came on the way to Egypt and they 
purchased Joseph from his brethren for twenty 
pieces of silver and they brought him, as a slave, 
into Egypt. Reuben returned unto the pit; and 
behold Joseph was not there; and he rent his 
clothes. ‘The coat of many colors, belonging to 
the youth who had been sold, was dipped in goat’s 
blood and taken to the father, who mourned 
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Joseph as dead. While the father was mourning 
for his well belovéd son, that youthful slave was 
sold by the Ishmaelites to Pot-i-phar, captain of 
Pharaoh’s guard. 

The captain of Pharaoh’s guard found Joseph 
to be capable, likeable, very efficient: ‘and he 
made him overseer over his house, and all that 
he had he put into his hand.” 

Everything prospered. 

Joseph was a success. Joseph was also trust- 
worthy. Perhaps that was an important part of 
the reason for his success. 

But the wife of Pot-i-phar tempted Joseph to 
do evil, and Joseph resisted temptation. 

Any man who has the requisite amount of poise 
to avoid entangling alliances is likely to be a suc- 
cess in any nation and in any age. | 

Women are not the same as men. They are 
either much better or much worse; and all the 
laws in the world cannot change this fact. 

Pot-i-phar’s wife resented being scorned by 
Joseph, made a false charge against him, and had 
him cast into prison. Not everyone in prison is 
guilty. Not everyone in an asylum is insane. 
Some arrive in both places through plots of the 
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hateful and envious, conspiracies of the greedy 
and revengeful. 

Joseph, in prison, continued to be faithful, 
trustworthy, efficient. He did not become dis- 
couraged. He did not sulk. He did not weep 
in self-pity and helplessness. He had true cour- 
age, fortitude, faith in God. ‘The jailer recog- 
nized his merit and made him his assistant in the 
management. He was such an industrious helper, 
so skillful, that he was allowed to do all the hard 
work of dificult management. 

In his case, this willingness and ability to do 
more than he was obliged to do, resulted to his 
own great advantage. 

This is not always the result of such a course, 
but human experience indicates it is the better 
way. Duty well done, with willing and added 
service, is likely to bring its own reward. Young 
men and young women, starting the work of life, 
can study this and similar cases to their own 
profit. 

To Pharaoh’s chief butler, about to be released 
from prison, Joseph said: 

‘Think on me when it shall be well with thee, 
and show kindness.”’ 
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“Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph, 
but forgot him.” 

We are so prone to forget those to whom 
we ought to be kind and helpful. After two years 
the butler said to Pharaoh, ‘“‘I do remember my 
faults this day.” So he was not altogether culp- 
able. We may be thankful if we ourselves let 
no more than two years pass before fulfilling all 
our obligations, and taking postponed advantage 
of all opportunities. 

The story of Joseph skips from the thirty- 
seventh to the thirty-ninth chapters of the book 
of Genesis. The chapter between these is the 
story of O-nan, Ta-mar and Ju-dah. It is a story 
of loose morals, like the account of Lot and his 
daughters. It is a fragment interrupting, and 
not adorning, the story of Joseph; and likely 
found its way into this early literature through a 
mistake in compiling and an oversight in editing. 

Joseph, when brought out of prison, predicted 
to the ruler of Egypt that there would be a 
famine. This was an eminently safe prognostica- 
tion. Famines are like rainstorms in one particu- 
lar. Be patient, and one is sure to come. 

But the genius of Joseph was founded on his 
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slogan, ‘‘Be prepared’’; supplemented by his busi- 
ness ability and his brilliant power for organiza- 
tion. When the time came, he was prepared. 

Joseph represents thrift. He is the great 
banker, the philanthropic Trust Magnate, the 
beneficent Monopoly. He teaches us,—for all 
ages,—that a few think, act and save for many. 

Joseph’s corporation for the monopoly of grain 
in Egypt was not a curse, but was a blessing to the 
people. If he had not been an indefatigable 
expert in food conservation, all Egypt and its 
neighbors would have perished together. 

Pharaoh said unto Joseph, “See, I have set 
thee over all the land of Egypt.’ Whenever 
Joseph went forth in his chariot, the attendants 
cried to the people along the way, “Bow the 
knee.” 

Joseph was the personification of The Full 
Dinner Pail. The people of Egypt, even in this 
time of famine, were eating regularly. 

Jacob was not doing so well. And Jacob said, 
“T have heard that there is corn in Egypt; buy 
for us from thence that we may live and not die.”’ 

To those false brothers who had sold him into 
slavery, Joseph said: ‘“‘God sent me before you to 
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save your families by a great deliverance.” He 
sent wagons to bring his father and all the rela- 
tives to Egypt, in the country of Goshen; and 
there Jacob, his father, lived in comfort for 
seventeen years. 

When Jacob came to the end of his days he 
called his son Joseph and said, ‘‘All my people 
and I myself were glad to eat of your food these 
many years, but bury me somewhere else.”” And 
Joseph answered kindly, “‘I will do as thou hast 
said.” 7 

Egypt was too broadminded to feel insulted by 
the dying wish of the father of him who had saved 
them from the famine of seven years; and so 
the Egyptians politely mourned for Jacob three 
score and ten days. All the servants of Pharaoh, 
the elders of his house, and all the elders of the 
land of Egypt journeyed to the land of Canaan 
to attend the funeral; after Jacob had been em- 
balmed by the physicians of Egypt who were the 
masters of the world in that high art. 

Jacob meant not much to Egypt; but Joseph 
did. 

Egypt thus teaches us all a supreme lesson in 
courtesy. 
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When Joseph himself came to die his resting 
place was not in Canaan with his fathers, but in 
Egypt where he was known, loved and honored. 
Much later, the remains of Joseph,—carried from 
Egypt,—were buried in the Promised Land. 

Time passed. There arose a new king over 
Egypt, ‘which knew not Joseph.” He afflicted 
the children of Israel and made their lives bitter 
with hard bondage. 

Then came Moses. His time is set as about 
four hundred years after the days of Joseph. The 
exact number of years is not material. | 

There need not have been any slavery, any 
deliverance, any forty years of privation and 
hardship in the wilderness,—there need not even 
have been any Moses,—if Jacob and his sons 
other than Joseph had looked intelligently, and 
with vision, toward the future. 

If they had saved grain for the times of short- 
age, which are likely to come to us all, they need 
not have departed from home and journeyed for 
corn to that land of Egypt where their descend- 
ants were forced to lives “bitter with hard bond- 


age.’ 
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conservation, brought slavery. 

You, who approach the non-productive period 
of old age; you, who bring children into the world 
and thus mortgage the future; are you living from 
day to day on the brink of disaster, as did Jacob 
and his eleven sons with their wives and helpless 
children: — or are you listening to the voice of 
God in your dreams, and building for the future 
with good judgment, as Joseph did? 

To such as Joseph always will come the mes- 
sage from God, the Father: 

‘Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine.”’ 
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HE decisive verdict of Time seems to give 

to Moses, emancipator and lawgiver, a 

place pre-eminent among heroes of early 
Bible days. 

Moses was eighty years old when he began 
the really great effort of his career. His life of 
120 years naturally divides into three equal parts; 
forty years of growth and preparation in Egypt, 
forty years of development and meditation in 
Midian, and forty years,—or the last third of 
his life,—in brilliant leadership. 

As age touches you, do not become drowsy. 

Remember Moses. 

Not in his youth, nor yet in his maturity, but 
in his old age he did his most valuable work for 
his own reputation, his people and his God. 

A king arose over Egypt who knew not or 
- thought not of the notable service rendered by 
Joseph, some four hundred years previously, in 
saving the nation from famine. This ruler of 
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other days exclaimed, ‘‘Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel are more and mightier than we; 
come on, let us deal wisely with them, lest they 
multiply and it come to pass that, when there fall- 
eth out any war, they join also unto our enemies, 
and fight against us.” 

Therefore they did set over them taskmasters, 
to afflict them with their burdens. They were 
made to serve with rigour, their lives were made 
bitter with hard bondage, and Pharaoh charged 
all his people, saying, ‘Every son that is born ye 
shall cast into the river and every daughter ye 
shall save alive.”’ 

At such a time as this was born Moses, of the 
house of Levi. To prevent him from being killed 
by the Egyptians, he was placed in an ark of bul- 
rushes, among the flags by the river brink. ‘The 
daughter of Pharaoh came to wash herself at the 
river. ‘The babe fell under her observation, was 
nurtured under her patronage, and ‘‘he became 
her son.’ It was the daughter of Pharaoh, — 
and not the Israelites, — who named this child 
‘‘Moses.”’ She said, ‘Because I drew him out of 
the water.” 

When Moses was grown, he spied an Egyptian 
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smiting an Hebrew and he slew the Egyptian. So 
Moses acted contrary to one of those Ten Com- 
mandments he subsequently gave the people as 
their law. When Pharaoh heard this thing, he 
sought to slay Moses, who fled to the land of 
Midian where the seven daughters of the priest 
described him to their father as an “Egyptian.” 

Moses married Zip-po-rah. Then he kept the 
flock of a relative, led the flock in the desert, and 
came to Mt. Ho-reb. 

The manner of life for one who tends a flock 
encourages a contemplative, introspective, vision- 
ary outlook. Comparative leisure and consider- 
able loneliness gave him ample opportunity to 
think deeply of the sufferings of his people in 
slavery; who were in that Egypt from which he 
had fled. 

Perfect was the environment for Moses to hear 
the voice of God calling him to a task which 
might well challenge any of the most audacious 
spirits of knighthood when in flower. | 

God spoke to him, from the burning bush of 
Horeb, just as he yet speaks to you and to me, 
in tenement or public square, when Conscience 
clearly sounds a clarion call to duty. 
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God, in the same way he declares in earthquake 
or tempest that there is a power greater than the 
power of man, announced to the heart and the 
intellect of Moses that the name by which he is 
known to any people is of absolutely no conse- 
quence whatever. 

It is the fact of God which is all-important. 

God said to the heart and the intellect of 
Moses, “‘I am.” 

From all nature, from all the universe, a power, 
infinitely superior to humanity, continually hum- 
bles mankind by its thunderous proclamation ‘I 
am.’’ Yet many cannot recognize this overruling 
force as God because they quarrel about defini- 
tions, about the unimportant discrepancies of man- 
handled revelation, and about mere names. 

-Moses said, ‘‘When I shall say unto them, “The 
God of your fathers hath sent me unto you’; and 
they shall say to me, ‘What is his name?’ what 
shall I say unto them?” 

And God said, “I am.” 

We can read the books of the Hexateuch with 
an understanding heart. After we make all pos- 
sible allowances for the human influences which 
may have crept into a literature not antedating, in 
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its accepted form, the middle of the fifth century 
before Christ, we can still firmly grasp the tran- 
scendent truth that God is; and God is everlast- 
ingly ready to speak to us; and God is eternally 
anxious to help us. | 

These are the verities we pluck as the bloom of 
surpassing beauty, from the Garden of Eden to 
the Garden of Gethsemane, even though there be 
many weeds along the way. 

The Bible needs neither apologist nor defender ; 
but the reader thereof needs an understanding 
heart. 

Moses had a rod, and he cast it on the ground 
and it became a serpent. And he put forth his 
hand and caught it, and it became a rod in his 
hand. He put his hand into his bosom; and when 
he took it out, behold, his hand was leprous as 
snow. And he put his hand into his bosom again 
and, behold, it was turned again as his other flesh. 

Scattered through the Bible we find what would 
make an imposing assortment of passages such as 
this, which seem to demand our acceptance of the 
miraculous if we would accept the word of God. 
A “miracle” is defined as ‘‘any wonderful or amaz- 
ing thing.’’ In such a sense as that, miracles are 
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being performed every day, in all the world about 
us. In any more definite sense, as applied to de- 
tails of the Bible, the compilers and editors of the 
early traditions of a people, as these traditions 
came to be made into literature, may fairly be 
pardoned if they mingled some of the treasured 
legends of their people with the important reli- 
gious truth it was sought to preserve. But hu- 
manity insists upon the miraculous. It does not 
require divine wisdom to find that psychological 
situation in the world. Nothing can be done 
about it. 

Some very wise religious leaders officially de- 
clared at one time, ‘Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation.”’ ‘They did not say, 
‘All things in Holy Scripture are necessary to 
salvation.” ‘There is a great gulf between these 
two statements. When we say “Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation’? we 
leave for optional construction and for individual 
interpretation many unimportant parts of the 
Bible; because we know there remain, uncontro- 
verted, sufficient divine truths and spiritual facts 
for the religious needs of all nations, races and 
languages. 
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Moses said, ‘‘I am not eloquent. I am slow of 
speech and of a slow tongue.”’ 

Perhaps that was an unsuspected asset. We 
all are inclined to talk too much and too wildly. 

Aaron, the brother of Moses, went into the 
wilderness to meet him and they gathered together 
the elders :—to bring the children of Israel out of 
slavery and out of the land of Egypt. 

Thrilling, and full of food for thought, are the 
accounts of the plagues, the departure of the peo- 
ple, the crossing of the Red Sea, quails and manna 
sent to feed the people, and the coming of the host 
of wanderers to Mt. Si-nai, where God,—through 
Moses,—gave the immortal Ten Commandments 
to the world. 

Many are the laws and ordinances inscribed 
upon these early pages for the guidance of a prim- 
itive people, — fighting their way toward what 
they hoped would be happiness, prosperity and 
freedom. Interesting and curious are many of 
these regulations, which quite evidently were for 
a temporary purpose. Centuries later than the 
supposed time of their promulgation, they were 
placed in permanent form as best they could be 
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salvaged from the traditions of the priests and 
people. 

God speaks to everyone, in many ways, and 
through a variety of agents and agencies. It was 
natural, therefore, that the rules of conduct for 
the multitude should be ascribed to God, as the 
words of God, since God is the most authoritative 
source of law. In every age a progressing human- 
ity will pick and choose, from the wealth of this 
bequest from antiquity, such precepts as may best 
be utilized in any special need. The remainder 
will continue to be a store of treasure for occa- 
sional exploration on the part of those who may 
be seeking to add to their intellectual or spiritual 
wealth. 

A vast accumulation of early law has been cast 
aside by accumulated public opinion as imitation 
jewelry; but the Ten Commandments brilliantly 
sparkle and dazzle, like enormous diamonds. 

The foundations of indispensable law were 
being constructed among all peoples. Literature 
gives us no better epitome of the results of this 
process than the mandates which God wrote in 
the heart of Moses, and which Moses inscribed 
as the [en Commandments upon tablets of stone. 
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The Ten Commandments live. They shall for- 
ever endure. They are authoritative because com- 
prehensive: divine because completely adapted to 
human need. 

Jethro came to visit Moses, and he observed 
that Moses was attempting to do more than any 
One person can accomplish. He warned the mag- 
nificent leader of his need to gather about him 
lieutenants to assist in his labors. An individual, 
—no matter how gifted, efficient and industrious, 
—cannot do all that must be done in any mighty 
task. He must be able to trust others and to use 
their help in any righteous cause. This was the 
advice of Jethro and it is the verdict of experience. 

Organization,—not the individual, but the loyal 
team-work of a group,—is the basis of success for 
an industry, an army or a church. There must 
be a head, but among imperfect human beings 
“two heads’—or more—‘‘are better than one.” 

We see in the accounts of the building of the 
tabernacle, consecrating Aaron and his sons for 
the service of the church, provisions for the altar, 
holy oil, holy garments for use in the services, 
offerings for the support of the worship of God, 
and offerings and atonements for sins, that the 
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worship of God and the church of God have con- 
tinually existed, and were a part of human life 
before the first items of history were chiseled upon 
a granite page. What we read was but a continu- 
ation of worship which had gone before; an en- 
largement of its usefulness; an amplification of 
its methods. 

The Feast of Pentecost, from early Bible days, 
finds its place also in the New Testament, and 
gloriously survives in the modern church. 

The book of Numbers is just such an under- 
taking as that of a census in these later times. 

Life is very much the same. 

We read frequently, ‘“‘the people murmured,”’ 
‘‘the people complained,” “the people offered 
sacrifice.” 

All this is still a part of human life. 

Mir-iam, sister of Moses and Aaron, was a 
dozen or more years older than Moses, if she was 
the sister who watched the babe on the River Nile. 
She and Aaron both owed their prominence to 
being related to Moses; yet they both made com- 
plaints about their distinguished brother and seri- 
ously reflected upon him in one period of their 
careers. | 
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Not all families learn the fundamental truth 
that in unity there is strength :—“united we stand, 
divided we fall.” 

The church of the Almighty God struggles on- 
ward in the effort to learn that same lesson. 

The budding of Aaron’s rod, ‘‘Moses smiteth 
the rock,” the brazen serpent, Balak and Balaam, 
the zeal of Phinehas; how we still love to read 
these passages in an age which boasts that it is too 
sophisticated to believe in miracles, and yet is so 
superstitious, so credulous, that it rushes madly to 
shower its donations upon a myriad of sooth- 
sayers. 

Many long speeches, especially in Deuteronomy, 
are attributed to Moses. As they were arranged 
in their present form long after his time upon 
earth, Moses cannot be held exactly or altogether 
to be the author of these remarks; but they will 
continue in Holy Writ as either a part of the 
moral structure he built or as stones in the mag- 
nificent monument erected by posterity in his 
memory. 

The great lawgiver of Mt. Si-nai came to his 
journey’s end. He was not able to complete the 
splendid task so nobly undertaken, so persever- 
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ingly continued; and yet so much like many of our 
own cherished plans in that it remained unfinished. 

Moses stood upon Mt. Nebo and saw the Prom- 
ised Land. But he did not enter. At the age of 
120 years, his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated. He had kept at work. He died, 
and the location of his grave is unknown. His 
work, his inspiration, lived after him. He had 
prepared Josh-u-a to lead the people. And the 
Bible tells us that Josh-u-a was full of the spirit of 
wisdom. 

Even as Moses, the emancipator and lawgiver, 
came and went, so came and went a greater eman- 
cipator and lawgiver than Moses. 

Even as Moses left one to lead the people 
toward success, so one greater than Moses de- 
clared: 

“These things have I spoken unto you, being 
yet present with you. 

“But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’ 

“Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
Neither God nor Robber 


HERE was found a Phoenician inscription 

near the city of Tingis, in Mauritania, 

which contained the statement: ‘‘We are 
those who fled before the face of Joshua, the 
robber, the son of Nun.” 

We do not always see ourselves as others see 
us. Some people regard Joshua as a sort of god, 
able to make the sun stand still and to cause the 
falling of city walls by the blowing of a trumpet. 
But here we read of a people who looked upon 
Joshua as a man who would be recognized when 
' described as ‘“‘the robber.” It was not desired to 
accuse him of being a robber; for in that case the 
statement would have been, “Joshua who was a 
robber.”’ The term was used as descriptive. 
They, in Mauritania, said, ‘Joshua, the robber,” 
just as you and I would speak of ‘‘Pickwick, the 
Englishman,”’ or ‘‘Kelley, the Irishman.” 

But Joshua, when and because he succeeded 
Moses, was engaged in warfare and did not con- 
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sider himself a robber. On the contrary, he even 
thought himself the head of an expedition under 
the special blessing and protection of God. 

So it seems well nigh impossible for us ever to 
know just what a difference there is between what 
we think of ourselves and what other people think 
concerning us. 

In the case of Joshua, the fact seems to be that 
he was neither very much of a robber or very 
much of a god. He was just about like other men 
of his time, or of any other time. He was merely 
placed in charge of an undertaking begun under 
the management of someone else; and he did not 
even complete the task, but was finally obliged to 
tell different groups of his people to go ahead and 
take possession of parts of the Promised Land for 
themselves. 

Joshua, however, seems to have been the most 
capable man at the disposal of Moses; and was 
therefore the proper person to be chosen as the 
successor of him who led the people forth out of 
slavery. ; 

‘The worth of Joshua was already known. He 
had been at the head of the army which defeated 
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Am-a-lek, while Moses, Aaron and Hur were ‘‘on 
the top of the hill.” 

Joshua was one of those sent by Moses “to 
spy out the land.’ He joined Caleb in making a 
report to encourage the people; while most of 
those who investigated brought back a story that 
they were but as grasshoppers compared to the 
giants they saw in the Promised Land. 

Herein is the value of the book of Joshua. 
We may not blow down the walls of a city, or 
cross a river bed on dry land, or make the sun 
and the moon stand still; but we can learn that it 
is not well to be too easily discouraged; that 
Joshua followed the better course when he was 
optimistic and made a good report. Joshua gives 
us another thought. He took a task from other 
hands, did his best, lived his little day, and turned 
the task over to others. But he did his best all 
the time he was responsible for the work. 

The book of Joshua covers about thirty years. 
Joshua, after seven years of leadership, distrib- 
uted the land among the tribes which were com- 
missioned to complete the conquest for them- 
selves. He died at the age of one hundred and 
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ten; and, himself an Ephraimite, was buried on 
Mt. Ephraim. 

His work, as described in the Bible, was spec- 
tacular. Moses had gazed upon the Promised 
Land, but had died without reaching it. Joshua 
had already been there. He was to take up the 
leadership and conduct the people to a home of 
happiness and plenty. If you scan a map you 
will wonder, more and more, how it could take 
forty years to either conquer the Biblical ‘‘wilder- 
ness’ or succumb to it. Today you could fly over 
it in no time at all. The expressions such as 
“forty years’ and “forty days,” popular in so 
many portions of Holy Writ, are general in their 
character, meaning ‘‘a long time’’; and do not 
express any exact number of hours, days or longer 
periods. 

The River Jordan was near at hand. It must 
be crossed in order to reach Jericho. Spies were 
hid at the home of Rahab, who with those she 
loved was later saved from the general destruction 
because of her kindness to the agents of the in- 
vading people. 

And now come some Bible passages difficult 
for many good people. The River Jordan held 
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back its water and “Israel came over this Jordan 
on dry land.” 

The walls of the city of Jericho fell down at 
the sound of the trumpet on the seventh day. 

The celebrated words were uttered, ‘‘Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gib-e-on: and thou, Moon, in the 
valley of 4j-a-lon.” So the sun stood still in the 
midst of heaven and hasted not to go down about 
a whole day. 

Of course there is a host of those who accept 
the words about the River Jordan, the walls of 
Jericho and the standing still of the sun and moon 
as “Gospel truth,’ that these things are in the 
word of God and must be taken literally. 

There is another tremendous group which con- 
sists of those who say, ‘“We cannot, of course, be- 
lieve that the sun stood still upon Gibeon and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon: and so—as we can- 
not believe things in the Bible like that—we can- 
not accept anything out of the Bible; we are forced 
to throw it all away.” 

THE MAN WHO DEMANDS THE LIT- 
PRA ACORP LANCE (ORW THE (STATE. 
MENT THAT THE SUN STOOD STILL IN 
THE MIDST OF HEAVEN IN ORDER TO 
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PROVE: YOUCARE (A) DEEPLY CREBRIGIOUS 
PERSON, AND THE MAN WHO SAYS HE 
MUST. THROW. THE . WHOLE. BIBLE 
AWAY BECAUSE HE CANNOT BELIEVE 
A DHING “LIKE THAT, ARE? BO FE SEN: 
CERE. 

The very wording of such a phrase about the 
sun is the answer to a large part of our problem. 
We know now that the world is nearly round. 
We knew nothing of the kind in those early days. 
We know now that ‘‘day” is more due to the 
motion of the earth than to any possible motion 
of the sun. We know now what was then not 
even suspected: that this earth is so small com- 
pared to the sun as to be comparatively unimpor- 
tant. 

The earth may not be so important, but the 
souls of people are eternally important. 

That is the answer. 

Not science, but the Saviour; not geography but 
the Gospel; not astronomy, but Gethsemane; that 
is what we are to recognize in weighing the Bible; 
for its spiritual value it came and remains. When 
it came we already had God, the church, forms 
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of worship, the Saviour, who is eternal: and the 
Holy Spirit of God, also eternal. 

The magnificent body of the Bible must not be 
worshipped instead of the worship of God; nor 
must it be cast aside because of some alleged im- 
perfections, such as may well creep into any hu- 
man product. 

The middle course is the safe path for spiritual 
progress. 

We have God, and the church, and the Saviour 
and the Holy Spirit and the sacraments whether 
we have the Bible or not. The New Testament 
came later than any of these persons and things; 
the Old Testament in a mystical sense is in much 
the same position as the New. 

We find in the Bible all that is generally con- 
sidered necessary for salvation; but not all that is 
in the Bible is necessary for salvation. 

THESE THINGS CANNOT BE SAID 
MOO PREOURNTLY:  \RHEBY' ARBs THB 
TRUTHFUL SALVATION OF MANY 
SOULS TOSSED ABOUT IN GREAT 
SPOR MS ORY DOUBD. ThE). ATR RNAT 
HAPPINESS OF THEIR SPIRITUAL LIVES 
THREATENED BECAUSE BIGOTRY IN- 
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SISTS THAT ONLY IGNORANCE CAN 
INHERIT THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

The story of Joshua, and 4-i, and d-chan, has 
a delightful human touch to it. Joshua sent three 
thousand men to take the city of d-i and,—be- 
cause the little army was too small for such a big 
purpose,— the three thousand were defeated. So 
Joshua declared some one was to blame; and 
A-chan (found to have stolen some of the seized 
property) was destroyed, together with his inno- 
cent relatives and even his cattle. ‘The Bible says 
that then God’s anger was “removed,” which 
would lead us to believe that Joshua would then 
send another three thousand men to take 4-1. But 
Joshua sent thirty thousand, reinforced by five 
thousand, and further reinforced by a “‘decoy”’ 
party. 

It looks as if Joshua realized it was not so 
much the so-called “‘sin of 4-chan,’’ which lost the 
first battle, as it was lack of strength, lack of 
numbers, lack of military tactics. The second 
force he sent toward 4-i was a dozen times as 
large as his first detachment. 

The king of 4-1 was hanged on a tree until 
evening and then he who hanged the king upon 
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a tree busied himself with the erection of an altar 
for the worship of God. Shockingly inadequate 
are the spiritual conceptions of mankind, until we 
come to a complete understanding of the Saviour 
and his law of love. 

Old, and stricken in years, Joshua said to the 
people, “Behold, I have divided unto you by lot 
these nations that remain. One man of you shall 
chase a thousand. ‘lake good heed, therefore, 
unto yourselves that ye Jove the Lord your God.” 
Our capacity to Jove God ought to be on a higher 
basis than ability to chase a thousand. But always 
struggling toward God made it possible, as time 
passed, to come slowly closer to a fine idea of 
God, closer to a time when the world could appre- 
ciate the spirit of true religion. 

_ Not even the curses of the Bible can be con- 
strued alike on all occasions. When Jericho was 
destroyed, an awful curse was pronounced upon 
whoever should rebuild it. But Jericho, rebuilt, 
is mentioned in Judges and in Kings. Pompey 
marched to and through it. Herod the Great first 
pillaged it and then beautified it; and it was part 
of one of the presents made by Antony to Cleo- 
patra. In the time of the Saviour it was an impor- 
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tant city. Jesus visited Jer-i-cho and was the 
guest there of Za-che-us. It is mentioned by Luke 
in the story of the Good Samaritan. ‘The city 
appears to have been destroyed by the followers 
of Mahomet. 

Among the many achievements of Joshua was 
his contribution toward ultimately making the 
world safe for democracy. He did his part to 
construct the foundation of future republics. Five 
kings were captured in his successful warfare. 
The successor of Moses said unto the captains of 
his army, ‘Come near, put your feet upon the 
necks of these kings. And they came near, and 
put their feet upon the necks of them. And 
Joshua said unto them, ‘Fear not: nor be dismayed; 
be strong and of good courage: for thus shall the 
Lord do to all your enemies against whom ye 
nenten” 

Kings are important, even if there were more 
than thirty of them in the comparatively small 
area over which traveled those seeking supremacy 
in the Promised Land. And there are many kings 
and queens on the long list of the world’s best 
loved and best behaved. But the captains of 
Joshua’s army must have felt an intense and domi- 
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nating pride when they,—who were often forced 
to feel how small they were among the mighty of 
the world, —had the delightful satisfaction of 
feeling their own importance as they triumphantly 
posed with “‘feet upon the necks of kings.”’ 

Here is a picture of an event quite sal-u-ta-ry; 
corrective of any political injustice; beneficial to 
the common man. ‘The picture suggests to us that 
kings and millionaires, priests and presidents, 
queens of fashion and wizards of finance are no 
better than we, the people, unless they behave 
better than we, the people. 

As the life of Joshua and the book of Joshua 
come to an end, it is seen that the idea of but one 
God was not yet universally accepted. The strug- 
gle toward the one-God conception was in prog- 
ress, but the idea was in a state of evolution. 

Joshua said: “If ye forsake the Lord, and serve 
strange gods, then he will turn and do you hurt, 
and consume you, after that he hath done you 
good. 

‘‘Now therefore put away, said he, the strange 
gods that are among you.”’ 

This was after the people had reached the 
Promised Land. 
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Our own divisions, our jealousies, our hatreds, 
among religions, nations, colors and languages; 
in wars of horror; in industrial and social condi- 
tions of tragic injustice, cause many to wonder if 
among ws there are not strange gods; if, indeed, 
among us there are not localities where God is 
unknown. 

Yet we struggle on, in patience and in hope. 

Paul, preaching the gospel much later than the 
time of Joshua, was impelled to declare: 

‘For as I passed by and beheld your devotions, 
I found an altar with this inscription: TO THE 
UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignor- 
antly worship, him declare I unto you. 

‘God ... made the world and all things therein: 
and hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth. 

‘Seek the Lord, and find him, though he be 


not far from every one of us.” 
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The Gentle Judges of the 
Promised Land 


HE ‘Torah, the ‘‘Law,’’ the Pentateuch, 

the Books of Moses, are designations by 

different persons of the same part of the 
Bible. 

The book of Joshua is the sequel to the life 
history of Moses. 

The early Hebrew grouped Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel and Kings as ‘the former prophets.”’ 
They constitute a transition. 

A procession of experts sought to shape the 
earliest writings into such form, and arrange the 
sometimes modified and sometimes adorned result 
in such an order, as to produce a perfect pan- 
orama. 

Descendants of Esau were ruled by kings long 
before the children’s children of Jacob were so 
governed. 

The book of Judges is the bridge over which 
we cross, with the offspring of Jacob, from the 
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system of Mosaic government to the regal pomp 
for which Samuel prepared the way with holy 
oil. 

As a part of the outline of events from the crea- 
tion to the captivity, the book of Judges begins 
with a repetition of details of Canaan’s conquest, 
closes with two stories not of the judges, and be- 
tween these sections graphically portrays the 
judges and their days. 

Most of the judges clearly had no more an a 
local influence. They cannot be reckoned as suc- 
cessive rulers of all Israel if we add the years of 
power ascribed to them. In the book of Kings 
we read the fourth year of Solomon’s reign was 
the four hundred and eightieth year after the chil- 
dren of Israel were come out of the land of Egypt. | 
The instant we accept this reckoning as authorita- 
tive, we cannot consider the figures for the dura- 
tion of the rule of the judges for all Israel as 
exact. 

Judah and Simeon captured A-do-ni-be-zek and 
they cut off his thumbs and his great toes. And 
A-do-ni-be-zek said: ‘“Three score and ten kings, 
having their thumbs and their great toes cut off, 
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gathered their meat under my table; as J have 
done, so God hath requited me.” 

This gentleman lived too soon to hear the 
words of Jesus: ‘“Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.”’ 

The children of Judah fought against Jeru- 
salem, took it, and set the city on fire. The chil- 
dren of Israel dwelt among the Ca-naanites, Hit- 
tites, Am-o-rites, Per-iz-zites, Hi-vites and 
Jeb-u-sites. AND THEY TOOK THEIR 
DAUGHTERS TO BE THEIR WIVES, AND 
GAVE THEIR DAUGHTERS TO THEIR 
SONS, AND SERVED THEIR GODS. In 
many other places we read of similar conduct on 
the part of the Jews. So frequently do we read of 
such occurrences that there is only one plain, can- 
did, unprejudiced conclusion: — THE BLOOD . 
OF MANY PEOPLES FLOWS IN THE 
VEUNS OR CCR SEW DE BLOOD 
OF THE JEW FLOWS IN THE VEINS 
OU NANY PROPER RACKS) BLEND 
THROUGH THE CENTURIES; THE DIS- 
TINCTIONS WE DRAW ARE MENTAL 
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AND MYTHICAL; THEY ARE NEITHER 
TESTED NOR TRUTHFUL. 

In spite of pride and prejudice, all history 
heralds the corporeal phenomenon that God has 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on the face of the whole earth. 

Eglon, king of Moab, held Israel in subjection 
for eighteen years. Then E-hud, a left-handed 
man of the tribe of Benjamin, said, “I have a 
secret errand unto thee, O king.’ And E-hud 
came unto him and said, “I have a message from 
God unto thee.’ He put forth his left hand and 
took a dagger from his right thigh and killed the 
king of Moab. ‘This was the beginning of an 
uprising; thousands of the Moabites were slain, 
and Israel again was free. 

Ja-bin, king of Canaan, held sway over the 
Jews. 

Now came the women’s war. 

The woman Deb-o-rah incited Ba-rak and his 
soldiers to revolt. Sis-e-ra, general of Jabin’s 
army, was defeated. Forsaking his chariot he 
fled away on his feet to the tent of the woman 
Ja-el. 


Jael went out to meet Sisera and said unto him, 
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“Turn in, my lord, turn in to me: fear not;’”’ and 
when he had turned in unto her into the tent, she 
covered him with a mantle. And he said unto her, 
‘Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink, for 
I am thirsty,” and she opened a bottle of milk and 
gave him drink, and covered him. ‘Then the 
woman Jael took a nail of the tent, and took an 
hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him, 
and smote the nail inte his temples, and fastened it 
into the ground; for he was fast asleep and weary; 
so he died. 

Then sang the woman Deborah: ‘Praise ye 
the Lord.” 

The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, 
and cried through the lattice, ‘“‘Why is his chariot 
so long in coming? Why tarry the wheels of his 
chariots ?”’ 

IN EVERY WAR THE VICTORIOUS 
SUN Guo kh A oh Yb be ORDO ars 
MOTHER OF HIM WHOIS SLAIN CRIES, 
“WHY IS HE SO LONG IN COMING?” 

A MULTITUDE OF THE HEAVENLY 
HOST, UNHEARD OR UNHEEDED BY 
HATEFUL MEN, SING “GLORY TO GOD 
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IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH 
PEACE TO MEN OF GOOD WILL.” 

The Mid-i-an-ites and the Am-a-lek-ites lay 
along in the valley like grasshoppers for multi- 
tude and Gid-e-on tested his followers. He 
brought down the people unto the water and chose 
for his purpose three hundred, ‘‘the number of 
them that lapped, putting their hand to their 
mouth.” He divided the three hundred into three . 
companies and he put a trumpet in every man’s 
hand, with empty pitchers, and lamps within the 
pitchers. In the night the three companies blew 
the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, and held the 
lamps in their left hands, and the trumpets in 
their right hands to blow withal; and they cried, 
“The sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 

And all the host cried, and fled. 

The fleeing enemy was then pursued, inter- 
cepted, and slaughtered. Thus was Midian sub- 
dued so that they lifted up their heads no more, 
and the country was in quietness forty years in the 
days of Gideon. 

Gideon had three score and ten sons. After 
his death one son, A-bim-e-lech, seized power by 
killing all his brothers except Jo-tham, who fled. 
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Jotham gives us the celebrated parable of the 
trees which went forth to choose a king over 
them. The olive tree and the fig tree and the 
vine refused the proffered crown, but the bramble 
said, “If in truth ye anoint me king over you, 
then come and put your trust in my shadow.” 

To attack those in a tower stronghold, Abime- 
lech devised the expedient of having each soldier 
cut and carry a huge bough. Placing these about 
the tower and setting them on fire, he soon over- 
came the thousand men and women inside. 

When Abimelech came too close to another 
tower, a certain woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon his head and crushed his skull. Then 
he called hastily unto the young man who was his 
armour bearer and said unto him, “Draw thy 
sword and slay me, that men may not say of me, 
‘A woman slew him.’”’ And the young man 
thrust him through and he died. 

But we do not so easily escape the verdict of 
the world. 

In the book of Samuel we read, ‘‘Who smote 
Abimelech? Did not a woman cast a piece of a 
millstone upon him from the wall ?”’ 

Jeph-thah, a mighty man of valour, startingly 
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warns us, by his own mistake, not to make foolish 
promises. Read the sorrowful story of his only 
child and make high resolve that no silly vows, no 
unnecessary agreements, shall ever be made by 
you: to cause trouble for yourselves or others. 
Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord and said, 
“Tf thou shalt without fail deliver the children of 
Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be that 
whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me shall surely be the Lord’s, and 
I will offer it up for a burnt offering.” 

His daughter came forth to meet him. When 
he saw her he rent his clothes. She said, ‘““My 
father, if thou hast opened thy mouth unto the 
Lord, do to me according to that which hath pro- 
ceeded out of thy mouth.” And her father did 
with her according to his vow. 

Samson bows to us from scripture’s holy pages. 
He met a young lion, rent him as he would have 
rent a kid, and after a time returned; and, be- 
hold, there was a swarm of bees and honey in the 
carcass of the lion. He ate of the honey and took 
some to his father and mother. 

“Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong came forth sweetness’; this was the 
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riddle Samson propounded to the Phi-lis-tines. To 
secure an answer, they intimidated his wife. She 
coaxed and wept for seven days. A woman’s 
tears overcame the man who, empty handed, slew 
-alion. She betrayed his confidence by giving the 
secret to his enemies. | 

Samson slew thirty men of Ash-ke-lon; he 
caught three hundred foxes and, attaching fire- 
brands to their tails, turned them into the fields of 
the Phi-lis-tines. Bound with two new cords, and 
delivered to his enemies, he burst his bonds, found 
a new jawbone of an ass, and slew a thousand men 
therewith. Thirsty, God quenched his thirst. Be- 
sieged in the city of Gaza, at midnight he took the 
doors of the gate of the city, and the two posts, 
and went away with them, bar and all. 

He loved a woman whose name was De-li-lah. 
Three times, in vain, she attempted to sell him to 
his enemies. Then she said, “How canst thou say, 
‘I love thee’ when thine heart is not with me?” 
When she pressed him daily with her words, and 
urged him, his soul was vexed unto death and he 
told her all his heart. The Phi-lis-tines brought 
her money; she made him sleep upon her knees, 
and caused a man to shave off the seven locks of 
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his head; his strength went from him. His ene- 
mies took him, put out his eyes, bound him with 
fetters of brass, and he did grind in the prison 
house. 

Howbeit, the hair of his head began to grow 
again after he was shaven. 

The lords of the Phi-lis-tines gathered together 
to rejoice. Samson took hold of the two middle — 
pillars upon which the house stood and said, ‘Let 
me die with the Philistines.’ He pulled down 
the pillars, and the house fell upon the lords, and 
upon all the people that were therein. Three 
thousand men and women are said to have per- 
ished, Samson among them. 

The closing portion of the book of Judges gives 
us accounts of Micha of Mt. E-phraim and of the 
Levite of Mt. Ephraim. It is always an audacious 
procedure to suggest that any portion of Holy 
Writ is not for some good purpose, but frequently 
there arise situations where such a thought enters 
the reflective mind. It is at least permissable to 
venture the opinion that the thrilling interest of 
the book of Judges ends with the life story of 
Samson. 
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Samson is credited with various achievements 
which may not be historical. 

But we must not lose the tremendous lesson of 
his life. 

He could not keep a secret, and was betrayed 
by one he trusted and loved. 

He lost his strength, his power of vision, his 
high place of importance. 

But God gave him that patience, that endur- 
ance, that courage, which enabled him to make 
what he believed to be a GLORIOUS FINISH. 

According to the brutal standards of a cruel 
age he fought a good fight. 

With higher standards, in what we think a 
more enlightened age, cannot we all fight a good 
fight and come to a GLORIOUS FINISH? 

Paul, in a letter to Timothy, shows us the way. 
He says: 

“T have fought a good fight. I have finished 
my course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” 


(6) 


CHAPTER VIII 


Bible Books Named for Women 
J to pick up the Bible, as you would peruse 


any other splendid standard literature, and 

make a study of the women of the Bible, you 
would find to be one of the most interesting and 
delightful of pastimes or occupations. 

It may fairly be supposed that a copy of the 
Bible found in any church would be about the best 
kind of a presentation of holy scripture. 

In any such volume may be seen, between the 
covers on which appear the words “Holy Bible,”’ 
three divisions generally designated as the old 
testament, the apocrypha, and the new testament. 

In the new testament there is no book bearing 
the name of a woman, although many sections are 
known to us by the names of men. 

In the apocrypha, one book bears the name of 
Judith; another is called The History of Susanna. 
In the old testament we have books bearing the 
names of Ruth and of Esther. To consider 
jointly these four books bearing the names of 
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women will help us to concentrate our minds upon 
three of the most clearly defined, most helpful, 
and most wonderful lessons to be found in the 
entire word of God. ‘The book of Judith does 
not figure appreciably in these three lines of 
thought, but is grouped with the other three so 
that all the books named for women may be exam- 
ined together. 

Judith, a widow, rose to the heights of heroine, 
in the eyes of her people, when Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of the Assyrians, reigned in Nineveh. His 
general, Holofernes, came with his army to over- 
whelm the children of Israel. They were about 
to be successful. “The men of Israel were in de- 
spair. A woman refused to lose either her cour- 
age or her faith. Judith went forth to entangle 
and to overcome the general of a King’s army. 
She prayed to her God, ‘Smite by the deceit of 
my lips,” ... “make my speech and deceit to be 
their wound and stripe.’’ She adorned herself. 
She pretended to have forsaken her people, to 
have fled for protection, and to be willing to show 
a safe way to overcome her nation. So was she 
brought to Holofernes. She enticed him. When 
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he was filled with wine she cut off his head; and 
her maid carried it back to the Israelites. The 
army of Holofernes, minus a general, stricken 
with panic, was attacked, pursued, defeated. A 
woman had come to the rescue. The women made 
a garland for Judith. 

The History of Susanna, and Ruth, and Esther, 
are the titles of Bible books which forcefully make 
plain one of the three significant truths imme- 
diately confronting us: THE BOOKS OF THE 
BIBLE COULD BE CHANGED IN THEIR 
ORDER, OR AMENDED, EDITED, MODI- 
FIED, ABRIDGED. ALL THIS HAS BEEN 
DONE WITHOUT INTERFERING WITH 
THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION; IN FACT, 
HAS BEEN DONE FOR THE BETTER- 
MENT OF RELIGION; AND ALL THIS 
COULD BE DONE AGAIN FOR THE 
BETTERMENT .OF RELIGION; AND AS 
AN AID TO THE PROGRESS OF RE- 
LIGION. 

The book of Ruth is often reckoned as second 
of the festal rolls; the Jews read it at the feast of 
Pentecost. But in Spanish manuscript the book is 
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placed first instead of second. The Talmud puts 
it first among the Hagiographa; but in the Sep- 
tuagint, the Vulgate and the English versions it 
comes after the book of Judges. THE STORY 
IS SO BEAUTIFUL THAT IT MAKES NO 
DIFFERENCE IN WHAT PART OF THE 
BIBLE IT IS FOUND. IT REMAINS IM- 
MORTAL LITERATURE ON ACCOUNT 
OF ITS MERIT RATHER THAN ON AC- 
COUNT OF ITS LOCATION. If the Bible 
can survive the re-arrangement of its parts,—as it 
has already done,—it is a clear deduction the 
Bible could survive further re-arrangement of its 
parts if such a procedure should be found expe- 
dient at some undesignated time in a progressive 
but religious future. 

The History of Susanna introduces us to 
Daniel, justly famous as the temporary inmate of 
a lion’s den. Daniel must have been at this time 
just on the verge of his career; he is mentioned as 
‘a young youth whose name was Daniel.’ To be 
a youth is to be young; to be a young youth must 
have been to be very young. 

Two elders and judges of the people wished to 
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bring dishonour upon Susanna, who was both a 
wife and a mother, yet who was endowed with 
every physical charm likely to attract the eye of 
man. 

Susanna spurned the two elders and judges of 
the people, who were untrue to their high stations 
in life; and for this she was to be condemned 
through a conspiracy of false swearing. 

Daniel steps forth in her defense. He secured 
the separation of her accusers and, questioning 
them separately, proved from their own words 
that they were not speaking the truth, since they 
could not relate the same story in all details. So 
Susanna was saved and the two elders and judges 
of the people were punished. 

But beyond all this do we search for the impor- 
tant fact which will help us understand the scrip- 
tures in a finer way than we ever understood. The 
History of Susanna was once, somewhere, the be- 
ginning of the book of Daniel; it was not a book 
by itself at such a time as that. Under the pres- 
ent caption of the book are the words, “Set apart 
from the beginning of Daniel because,’ — and 
then is set forth the reason or excuse for putting 
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this account in a different place and under a differ- 
ent title. 

The word “‘because”’ is the illuminating fact for 
which we search. ‘The History of Susanna quite 
probably was ‘“‘set apart’? from the beginning of 
the book of Daniel because some editor, when he 
reached that section, considered it what we would 
call a naughty story, and one without sufficient 
moral teaching to justify its retention in the more 
prominent part of holy writ. 

He exercised his judgment, not in any effort to 
injure the Bible, but in a desire to improve it. 
There are other passages among the sacred writ- 
ings which might either be modified, amended, 
abridged, or “‘set apart’’ as portions of a section 
which, like the apocrypha, would gradually as- 
sume less importance than the other portions of 
what we find between the covers of those great 
family Bibles we so dearly love. If “because’’ is 
a good reason or an adequate excuse in one in- 
stance, then “‘because” is a sufficient justification 
when used reverently, advisedly, and with utmost 
deliberation, as to some other instance. 

The book of Esther is found in two places. 
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Two-thirds of it survives in the old testament 
and one-third of it is embodied in the apocrypha. 
If you examine what appears in the old testament 
to be the last chapter of Esther you will find it 
contains only three verses. This does not readily 
adjust itself to your idea of the ordinary length of 
a chapter in the Bible. If you turn to the apocry- 
pha, there you find not only the remainder of this 
abbreviated chapter, but also several other chap- 
ters of Esther. : 
And here we rest this part of our case, although 
many other bits of evidence could be offered to 
show that, if we avoid any effort to secure some 
sectarian advantage, the revealed word of God 
can be made increasingly the revealed word of 
God whenever the Holy Spirit wishes to direct 
mankind in the effort. Passages not suited to the 
ear of ethical culture may be modified; phrases 
not adapted to the eye of modern adolescence may 
be amended; and the process will benefit and 
strengthen the cause of true religion instead of 
doing it any injury. None of the great truth of 
the Bible will be distorted or eliminated. All that 
is monumental, all that is spiritual, all that is in 
very fact the word of God, will forever remain. 
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And now we come to another thought, magnifi- 
cently inspiring to those who love all the people 
of the world and long to visualize them as, some- 
time, members of ONE family in Christ. There 
are many human beings in the world who seem 
different than ourselves merely because we do not 
know the facts and do not understand. Let us 
all pray for the cosmopolitan mind and the in- 
clusive soul. 

Every time we contribute even a mite toward 
bringing the world closer to unity, we help the 
cause of true religion,—one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,—one father of us all. And so we may 
use the books of the old testament, which are 
named for women, as a vantage. ground from 
which to proclaim: 

THE JEWS ARE NOT A SEPARATE 
RACE. THE JEWS ARE ALREADY IN- 
TERMINGLED WITH THE OTHER IN- 
HABITANTS OF THE WORLD: NO 
DIFFERENCE IS THERE BETWEEN 
THEM AND OTHERS; WE ARE ALL ONE 
FAMILY IN CHRIST. 

Ruth and Esther help to suggest this truth. 
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In the days of the judges, the Hebrews and the 
Moabites were not always friendly. ‘The He- 
brews were for a long time tributary to the 
Moabites and threw off the yoke of servitude, as 
we read in the story of Ehud and Eglon, in the 
book of Judges. 

The striking thing about this situation is that 
the Moabites and the Hebrews, who thought at 
that time they were different peoples, were in 
reality much the same people; the Moabites 
descended from Moab, a son of Lot; and Lot was 
a nephew of Abraham. When Ruth said to 
Na-o-mi, “Thy people shall be my people and thy 
God my God,”’ Na-o-mi’s people were already her 
people, and Na-o-mi’s God was already her 
God. Both parties were merely lacking in the in- 
formation which comes to us from the Bible it- 
self. ‘he difference was mental and not physical. 

In these days of the judges, E-lim-e-lech, his 
wife, and two sons, went to dwell in the country 
of Moab because there was a famine in their own 
land. The father died, the two sons married girls 
of their new environment, whose names were Ruth 
and Orpah. Both these young men died and there 
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remained a family consisting of three widows and 
no children. ‘These three women went on the 
way to the land of Judah. Orpah turned away 
and departed. She kissed her mother-in-law, but 
Ruth did more than that. Ruth remained faith- 
ful. In Na-o-mi’s homeland, Ruth went into the 
field of Boaz, who was a wealthy relative of her 
deceased father-in-law. She and Na-o-mi were in 
such destitute circumstances that Ruth, in order 
to secure food, was obliged to follow the reapers 
and to gather what they would have wasted. Boaz 
commanded his young men: “‘let fall some hand- 
fuls of purpose for her, and leave them.” 

The elderly, wealthy, Boaz married the youth- 
ful, penniless, Ruth. A son was born, and both 
Na-o-mi and Ruth rejoiced that their family had 
not come to an end; for the elder woman seemed 
to rejoice as much as did the mother of the babe, 
whose name was O-bed, who became the father 
of Jesse, who became the father of David, of 
whose line came the Saviour. | 

The book of Ruth has been called a pastoral 
idyl; a short and descriptive poem pertaining to 
the lives of rustic, homely, uncultured people. The 
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tale itself bears witness to the plain fact that— | 
whatever might be the truth as to Moab’s descent 
from Abraham’s nephew,—the first husband and 
the second husband of Ruth, as well as Na-o-mi 
and Ruth herself, considered they were of differ- 
ent peoples. Yet Boaz and Ruth married, and 
were happy. God prospered them and also 
blessed Boaz, the Jew, and Ruth, the maid of 
Moab, with the most distinguished descendant of 
all time. 

Esther was a Jewess, of the tribe of Benjamin, | 
born during the exile of a family which did not 
return to Palestine when permitted to do so under 
an edict of Cyrus. The name Esther means a 
star, but her original Hebrew name of Hadassah 
means myrtle. Her parents were dead and she 
was reared under the supervision of her uncle, 
Mor-de-cai. After the king of Persia divorced 
Vash-ti, for disobedience, a systematic search was 
made for the most beautiful maiden in all his vast 
dominions. From those selected as the most 
likely to please the king, that monarch made his 
own choice of Esther, not knowing she was a 
Jewess. 
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Haman, prime minister of the king, began a 
persecution of the Jews. At the request of her 
uncle, Esther agreed to attempt the salvation of 
her people. It was not according to the law for 
her to approach the king, unbidden: but nobly she 
declared, “‘I will go in unto the king: and if I 
perish, I perish.’’ She revealed herself, made 
earnest plea for her oppressed people, and won 
her cause not only by her courage but by the great 
love bestowed upon her by the absolute monarch 
of a magnificent realm. ‘The king caused the exe- 
cution of Haman, who would have exterminated 
the Jews, and honored the uncle of her who must 
have been one of the world’s most handsome and 
charming women. 

Here we pause to observe: a Jewess became the 
jewel-bedecked bride of a Persian king, willingly, 
and with the consent and connivance of her uncle, 
who was a Jew. God must have blessed the union, 
because through it a vast multitude of her people 
were saved from destruction. 

THE BIBLE DOES NOT INDICATE, 
NOR DOES HISTORY RELATE, ANY IN- 
SURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLES TO THE 
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UNEDY (OR TRE OMAN RACE NS) 
CEPA TA MEAN DIN NG VERO Di ei 
ACKNOWLEDGE ONE. LORD, ONE 
FAITH, ONE BAPTISM; AND BE ONE 
FAMILY IN CHRIST. 

One of the books of the Bible, named for 
women, gives us another stupendous thought. 
God is everywhere. He is in your life, and in 
every life, 7f we do not cut him out. He was in 
the book of Esther, and someone cut him out. 

The Jews keep a yearly feast known as Pu-rim, 
in observance of the deliverance secured by 
Queen Esther from the king of Persia. But the 
book of Esther, as found in the old testament, 
does not seem to contain the actual name of God. 
It ranks as the only book of the old and new testa- 
ments in which God is not mentioned. 

But God is there. 

And his name was there, also, as may be seen 
from that part of Esther found in the apocrypha. 
In the very beginning of the apocryphal Esther 
we read— 

“Then Mordecai said, ‘God hath done these 
things.’ Other references to God in this additional 
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part of the book of Esther are found to be as 
follows: 

“So God remembered his people and justified 
his inheritance.”’ 

“The whole righteous nation was troubled... 
then they cried unto God.” 

“Then Mordecai thought upon all the work of 
the Lord, and made his prayer unto him.” 

“Queen Esther, also, resorted unto the Lord 
and she prayed unto the Lord God.”’ 

The king of Persia writes of “the justice of 
God, that seeth all things and hateth evil”... 
“the most high and most mighty living God’’... 
‘God, who ruleth all things” ... “Almighty God 
hath turned to joy unto them this day.” 

So we see that God is everywhere; and even 
though we do strive to cut him out of our books, 
or any other part of our lives, he yet is there,— 
giving to Queen Esther, or to you, or to me, the 
courage, the wisdom, the opportunity, to do great 
deeds for other people in this present world; and 
for the salvation of our own characters, of our 

own souls. 
Esther was a queen; but she lives because she 
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became the servant of her people, even at the risk 
of her own voluptuous comfort, even though she 
might lose her own life. ‘The queen is immortal, 
not because she was a queen, but because, though 
regal, she became servant. She must have heard 
the Holy Spirit of God whisper in her spangled 
ears the words which later came from the lips of 
the Saviour: 

“Whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall 
be servant of all.”’ 
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CHAPTER IX 
“Give Us a King” 


ROM Samuel’s auspicious birth to Saul’s 

most terrible end, Israel’s period of evolu- 

tion from judges to kings, is one of the 
interesting literary journeys among the momen- 
tous scenes of biblical epic. 

El-ka-nah was a religious man, who worshipped 
God and offered sacrifice. He did so “year by 
year, not once, or now and then, but with regu- 
larity. His wife, Hannah, prayed to God, “If 
thou wilt give unto thine handmaid a manchild, 
then I will give him unto the Lord all the days of 
his life.’ Eli, the priest, misunderstood her 
muttering manner, as she prayed, and said, ‘““How 
long wilt thou be drunken? Put away thy wine 
from thee.’’ But she remonstrated, “I am a 
woman of a sorrowful spirit,’’ and the priest re- 
sponded, ‘‘Go in peace and God grant thee thy 
petition.” Hannah bare a son and called his name 
Samuel,—saying, “Because I have asked him of 
the Lord.” She took him to the priest while the 
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child was young, and said, ‘‘As long as he liveth 
he shall be lent to the Lord.’’ And the mother 
sang a song of thankfulness. Each year she 
brought to Samuel clothing which she herself for 
him had made. 

Hoph-ni and Phin-e-has, sons of Eli, though 
they were priests, were not reputable. Their 
father rebuked them, without avail. God said to 
Eli, “I will raise me up a faithful priest.” 

RELIGION PERSISTS. 

MANY PRIESTS ARE EXEMPLARY. 

EVEN THOUGH SOME PRIESTS MAY 
GO WAST R AY, RET DG TON MAND OAD EE, 
CHURCH OF GOD GO FORWARD. 

AN OLD LADY (PERHAPS SUFFER- 
ING FROM A SLIGHT ATTACK OF INDI- 
GESTION) DECLARED, “ONE REASON 
Pe KNOW) THE (CHURCH (ISA) DEVINE 
INSTITUTION IS THAT IT GROWS AND 
PROSPERS INSPITE OF THE ‘CLERGY, 

THE? CHURCH (HIS). THE i BODY ator 
CHRIST IN THE WORTD. Ui Stilo 
NEVER BE DESTROYED; AND ITS SAC- 
RAMENTS ARE VALID EVEN THOUGH 
SOME OF THE CLERGY BE UNWORTHY, 
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We are sad when priests fail; but we hear 
the voice of God,—as did Eli,—‘‘I will raise me 
up a faithful priest.” 

In his dreams, the child Samuel heard the voice 
of God and answered, “Speak, for thy servant 
heareth.”’ It would be well for us if we all had 
such an acute sense of hearing. 

Time passed. Hophni and Phinehas, the un- 
faithful priests, were killed in battle. Eli, hear- 
ing the news, fell backward, breaking his neck. 
But I expect his great heart was broken, and that 
he died, of sorrow, before he ever hit the ground; 
so terrible to any true father must be the failure 
and the wickedness of his sons. ‘The wife of 
Phinehas, when she heard the tidings, died as 
she gave birth to a son,—Ich-a-bod. Our mis- 
deeds affect not only ourselves, they hasten in 
sorrow to the grave those who love us, or in life 
burden them with suffering untold. 

The ark of God was taken by the Phi-/is-tines. 
Evil days fell upon them, which they attributed 
to their possession of the ark; so they returned it 
to the Hebrews. Samuel became a leader in Israel. 
The Phi-lis-tines, who attacked them, were de- 
feated, and Samuel judged Israel all the days of 
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his life. His two sons, Jo-el and A-bi-ah, he made 
judges over Israel, but they took bribes and per- 
verted judgment. The elders protested against 
their evil conduct and said, ‘Give us a king to 
judge us’ —“‘we will have a king over us.”’ 

Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin, from his shoul- 
ders and upward higher than any of the people, 
sought Samuel for information as to where were 
to be found the asses of his father, which were 
lost. 

Samuel said, “Set not thy mind on them for 
they are found. And on whom is all the desire 
of Israel? Is it not on thee?” 

Saul remonstrated, ‘‘Am I not of the smallest 
of the tribes, and my family the least of all the 
families of the tribe?” 

ANY HUMAN BEING HAS a He 
OPPORTUNITY): TO} ARISE PROM) Tie 
MOST HUMBLE ENVIRONMENT. NO 
MATTER WHAT OU R: ORIGIN; WE 
FAV Ey) THE) (RIGHT LO MHOPE A iii 
MANDATE TO STRIVE, THE MARCH- 
ING ORDERS TO ACHIEVE. 

Samuel anointed Saul, who became the first of 
the three kings of an united kingdom. The new 
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ruler won victory in battle. His son Jonathan 
also became a successful leader in warfare. Saul 
condemned to death his son Jonathan for the 
violation of a royal decree which Jonathan had 
never heard. But the people were proud of the 
militant conduct of the king’s son and rescued 
him from his own father. 

Though Saul was monarch, yet Samuel con- 
tinued as judge, and assumed to advise even the 
king as to his duty. Commanding Saul, the king, 
to make war on the Amz-a-lek-ites, Samuel de- 
clared: “Thus saith the Lord—slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling.’”’ We cannot con- 
ceive that a just God decreed the slaughter by 
Saul’s 210,000 soldiers of innocent women and 
even of infants. What we call civilized warfare 
— though there is no such thing — would not 
tolerate such a procedure. Much less would 
Almighty God wish it or authorize it. Samuel 
used the name of God to give weight to his own 
atrocious scheme. 

Saul spared the lives of some, including the 
Ken-ites, who had showed kindness to his people. 
Samuel resented the failure of even a king to do 
what he, Samuel, commanded; and declared, ‘‘The 
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Lord hath rejected thee from being king.” But 
Saul continued to be king until after Samuel him- 
self had passed into another world. 

One of those who had been spared was 4-gag, 
king of the 4m-a-lek-ites. So vindictive was the 
prophet Samuel that he himself hewed Agag in 
pieces. 

Not so would God have us conduct ourselves. 

Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day 
of his death. Saul, being yet king, was the con- 
tinuing ruler; but Samuel searched out David, the 
shepherd boy, son of Jesse, and anointed him for 
future greatness. 

The mind of the tall king from the tribe of 
Benjamin became affected, and it was thought the 
charm of sweet music might cure his unbalanced 
brain. A servant recommended David as one 
who could play expertly upon the harp. Saul 
loved David, who became his armour bearer, and 
whose music performed wonders. ‘The Bible tells 
us, ‘‘Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the 
evil spirit departed from him.” 

When all others trembled in fear of the giant 
Goliath, David,—who had slain a lion and a bear, 
—took his sling and five smooth stones, slew the 
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giant, cut off Goliath’s head with the giant’s own 
sword, and brought the head to Jerusalem. Then 
Jonathan, the king’s son, made a covenant of 
friendship with David, because he loved him as his 
own soul. The king at first honored the giant- 
killer, but became displeased when he heard the 
women say, “Saul hath slain his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands.” The king’s envy and 
rage caused his mental trouble to return and he 
cast a Javelin at the youthful hero. But David, 
uninjured, escaped from the malicious attack. 

Jesse’s illustrious son was loved by Mi-chal, a 
daughter of the monarch, who was pleased at the 
news because he conjectured she would be a snare 
unto him. So there was a happy marriage in the 
Promised Land. 

David won new honors on the field of battle, 
and King Saul’s anger increased against him. 

WE ARE NEVER ENVIED IN FAILURE; 
Pe ORD TIMES AREVEDAT ED BECAUSE, 
OF SUCCESS. 

Jonathan warned his friend that the king sought 
to kill him. Once ‘more; Saul cast’ a javelin at 
Jesse’s son; but it went into the wall instead of 
into the slayer of the giant. The king sent mes- 
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sengers to David’s house, to slay him in the morn- 
ing; but Michal, his wife, let David down through 
a window, and he escaped. To the messengers she 
said, ‘‘He is sick.”’ The king commanded, “Bring 
him up to me in the bed that I may slay him.” 
And when the messengers were come in, behold, 
there was an image in the bed, with a pillow of 
goat’s hair for his bolster. 

Jonathan and David renewed their covenant of 
friendship and the former said, “The Lord be 
between me and thee, and between my seed and 
thy seed forever.’’ David, in flight, ate of the 
hallowed bread of the priest, because he could 
secure no common bread. He took Goliath’s 
sword from the priest, because he could secure no 
other weapon. He came to the king of Gath and, 
in fear of his life, feigned insanity. ‘The king said, 
‘Have I need of madmen, that ye have brought 
this fellow?” So David departed and escaped to 
the cave of A-dul-lam. When his relatives heard 
it, they and others went thither until he was the 
head of about four hundred men. They forsook 
the cave and went into the land of Judah. 

Do-eg, chief of Saul’s herdmen, slew eighty-five 
priests because David had been allowed to eat of 
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the hallowed bread, and to take the sword of 
Goliath. 

David’s followers increased to six hundred, 
fought some of the Philistines, seized their cattle, 
fled hither and yon to avoid the pursuing soldiers 
of Saul, and sojourned in the strongholds of the 
wilderness and in the mountains. Jonathan visted 
his friend in a wood, in the wilderness, and com- 
forted him. For a time Saul abandoned the pur- 
suit of David because the Philistines, making war 
on him, forced Saul to devote all his time and 
strength to their subjugation. In due time, renew- 
ing his pursuit, he came into the wilderness with 
3000 men. There he found a cave and entered 
it that he might, in quietness, refresh himself in 
sleep. 

Far back in the dark recesses of this same vast 
cave were concealed David and his faithful band. 
As Saul slept, David cut off Saul’s skirt, but would 
not permit the death of the sleeping king, because 
he was the anointed ruler of a people. The king 
rose up out of the cave and went on his way. 
David also arose afterward, and from a place of 
safety cried: “See the skirt of thy robe in my hand. 
I killed thee not.”’ 
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At this point, the biblical account of Saul and 
David is interrupted to record the death of 
Samuel. “And Samuel died; and all the Israelites 
were gathered together, and lamented him, and 
buried him in his house at Ra-mah.”’ 

Samuel, the prophet and judge, thus died before 
Saul came to his tragic end, and before Jesse’s son, 
David, became Israel’s second king. | 

If time should soften human judgments, per- 
haps it is best as to Samuel that we affectionately 
remember the child and charitably forget the man. 

David, still evading King Saul, needed food for 
his men. He sent to ask a present—or tribute— 
from Na-bal, described as ‘‘very great” and the 
owner of 3000 sheep. Times change. In a later 
day, 3000 sheep are a small matter and are han- 
dled by two men, with one wagon, one team, one ~ 
saddle horse, and a few dogs. Na-bal disdainfully 
inquired, ‘‘Who is David?” and added, ‘“‘There 
be many servants nowadays that break away every 
man from his master.”’ 

David and four hundred of his men girded on 
their swords and set out to give the sheep owner 
in Carmel a little demonstration. Na-bal’s wife, 
Ab-i-gail, hearing of their approach, did not at- 
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tempt to defend her husband, but hastened with a 
bountiful donation of provisions to meet and pro- 
pitiate the attacking party. She was a woman of 
a good understanding and of a beautiful counte- 
nance. David postponed his vengeful expedition. 
Na-bal opportunely died and the widow Abigail 
became David’s wife. He also took A-hin-o-am 
of Jez-re-el to be his wife. His first wife, Mi-chal, 
the king’s daughter, who had loved him, and who 
had saved his life by engineering his escape, had 
been given by her father to one named Phal-ti, the 
~ son of La-ish. 

Saul, with 3000 chosen men, sought David's 
destruction. Encamped in the wilderness, they 
slept. Leaving his men and camp, David, with 
one companion, came by night, in the spirit of 
audacious adventure, and took the spear and the 
cruse of water from Saul’s bolster; and they gat 
them away and no man saw it for they were all 
asleep. Standing on the top of a hill afar off, 
David cried: 

‘See where the king’s spear is, and cruse of 
water that was at his bolster.”’ | 

Fleeing into Gath, David and his followers 
were given the town Ziglag in which to live. They 
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invaded adjacent territory, killed all the men and 
women, seized all their possessions; and when 
asked by the king where he had been, David told 
him something else instead of the truth. 

The Phi-lis-tines and Israelites were about to 
engage in a great battle. David and his Hebrew 
company agreed to fight with the Philistines, 
against their own people; but the Philistines,— 
fearing treachery in battle,—-would not permit it, 
and David’s warriors were ordered to return to 
their own town. 

When they arrived at Ziglag, they found it 
burned by the Amalekites, who had captured and 
had carried away all their women and property. 
Quickly pursuing, they found the successful ma- 
rauders celebrating their good fortune with eating 
and drinking and dancing. Completely surprised, 
most of the Amalekites were killed, and all the 
women and the possessions of the Hebrews were 
recovered. | 

Apprehensive of the outcome of the pending 
battle between Philistines and Hebrews, King 
Saul,—disguising himself,—sought the witch of 
Endor by night, and asked her to forecast by a 
familiar spirit the outcome of the battle. Saul 
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had conducted a crusade against the witches and 
the clairvoyants, but now in his dire necessity he 
allowed one to play upon his credulity. She con- 
jured the spirit of the dead prophet Samuel, who 
said: 

“The Lord hath rent the kingdom out of thine 
hand and given it to David, and tomorrow thou 
and thy sons shalt be with me.” 

Psychology is a major art. 

The king, who from his shoulders and upward 
was higher than any of the people, fell straight- 
way all along on the earth. 

Next day, the Philistines fought, and the men 
of Israel fled and fell down; slain in Mt. Gilboa. 
The king’s good son, Jonathan, and two of his 
other sons, were killed. King Saul, sore wounded 
of the archers, took a sword and fell upon it. The 
Philistines cut off his head, stripped off his armour, 
and fastened his body to the wall of Beth-shan. 
Valiant Hebrews went by night, took the body of 
Saul, and the bodies of his sons, from the wall; 
burnt them; and buried their bones under a tree 
in Ja-besh. 

So earthly rulers fight, and fail, and fall. 
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But we can find a spiritual guide whose loving 
help will fail us never; if as wise men we ask, in 
simple trust and childlike faith: 

“Where is he that is born king? For we have 
seen his star in the east, and are come to worship 
him.” 
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Does Success Wash Away Sin? 


HE life of David seems to divide itself 

quite naturally into three parts: the years 

of youth and of flight from Saul, then the 
years as king of Judah, and finally the long pe- 
riod as king of an united nation. 

After the death of Saul, we read that an 4male- 
kite hastened to David with the crown and brace- 
let of the tall king who came to his end on Mt. 
Gilboa. ‘The Amaletkite declared he had helped 
to end Saul’s life; and David,—always the de- 
fender of royal prerogative,—ordered his execu- 
tion because of that rash claim. 

Then, in a song, he lamented the violent end of 
Israel’s first king, and of Jonathan, whom he had 
loved. After a conference, he went to Hebron, in 
Judah, taking with him all his men; and with 
every man his household. 

And the men of Judah came and there they 
anointed David king over the house of Judah. 
Now let us look a little into the future. After 
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a while we read, ‘‘So the elders of Israel came to 
the king of Hebron... and they anointed David 
king over Israel.”” So we see that on both occa- 
sions when David was accepted as a king he was 
anointed, which looks very much as if the anoint- 
ing of David by Samuel, now dead, would have 
been of little effect unless David had been success- 
ful. Both Judah and all Israel went right ahead 
with anointing their king just as if Samuel had 
never interested himself in such a matter. 

Abner, captain of Saul’s army, (to return to the 
natural order of our story) made Ish-bo-sheth, a 
son of Saul, and forty years old, king of all Israel 
except Judah. Abner, military head of one fac- 
tion, and Joab, military head of the other faction, 
engaged in treacherous combat, during which 
Abner killed Asahel, a youthful brother of Joab; 
for which he was to pay, later, with his life. 

A quarrel over a woman was the cause of the 
fall of the kingdom of Saul’s son, the opportunity 
for David to become head of all his people instead 
of merely a portion of them, and was also the 
occasion for the death of Abner, who revolted to 
the side of Judah. 

The new king, set up in power by Abner him- 
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self, remonstrated: ‘‘Why hast thou associated 
with this woman Rizpah, who was one of the 
household of my father ?”’ 

And Abner, a king-maker and a general, a 
mighty man, said to the king he had made, “Am 
I a dog’s head, which do show kindness unto the 
house of Saul thy father, and have not delivered 
thee into the hand of David? I will translate the 
kingdom from the house of Saul and set up the 
throne of David.” The head of the army de- 
serted to the other side, Saul’s son was assas- 
sinated and David became supreme. And all this 
because two men of might and of majesty quar- 
reled over a comparatively unknown woman. 

Violent measures still were common. David 
ordered the death of those who had murdered 
Saul’s son; and Joab himself smote Abner, who 
had killed his youthful brother, and who, with an 
established record as leader of Saul’s army, 
threatened to be a rival of Joab, unless put out 
of the way. 

David was thirty years old when anointed king 
over Judah, and seven and a half years later he 
was anointed king over an united kingdom, reign- 
ing in Jerusalem thirty-three years. His policy 
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was to make Jerusalem both the political and re- 
ligious centre of his realm; so he had the ark of 
God brought there. On its arrival he and his wife 
Michal had a family disagreement. Michal chided 
him for dancing in public before the ark and 
David, not possessed of poise sufficient to resist 
the temptation to make a tart retort, said, ‘‘The 
Lord chose me in preference to thy father, and in 
preference to all his house, and I will yet be more 
vile than thus.’”’ David seems to have had what is 
commonly called in such squabbles, ‘‘the last 
word.” 

Nathan, the prophet, urged the new king to 
postpone his project of building a magnificent 
house of God; and this work was later under- 
taken by King Solomon. Many battles were won, 
many enemies exterminated or made tributary. 

TO @ DAVID PELL. THE} DECISIVE 
WORK OF ESTABLISHING ISRAEL AS 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED RULER OVER 
THE PROMISED LAND. There had been 
much talk, previous to his time, about accomplish- 
ing this result, but David is the one who achieved. 
His beginning in Judah had been as one to whom 
‘‘all who were in distress, in debt, or discontented, 
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gathered themselves.” ‘Then came his marriage 
to Abigail, a widow of means, and this helped to 
provide him with dignity and standing in the 
early days of his military career. ‘Then the king 
of Gath, by assigning to him the stronghold of the 
city of Ziglag, made a substantial contribution 
toward the establishment of David as a potent 
factor in affairs. 

David sent some servants on a friendly mis- 
sion to the king of the 4mmonites; they were sus- 
pected as spies, one-half of their beards were cut 
off; and “‘they cut off their garments in the middle 
and sent them away.” A ludicrous picture, indeed, 
they must have made as they returned to a king 
who had made an effort to be kindly. David and 
Joab terribly punished, in battle, both the Am- 
monites and the Syrians who came to help them. 
Joab laid siege for many months to the Ammonite 
city of Rabbah and, when it was about to fall, 
Joab sent for David to come and to be in com- 
mand at the final moment of victory. 

At about this time had occurred the love affair 
of David and of Bathsheba, who later became the 


mother of Solomon, who was to be the monarch 


of splendor and the embodiment of wisdom. She 
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was a married woman; at the command of David, 
her husband Uriah was practically murdered by 
Joab, who sent Uriah to fight in an exposed and 
dangerous place, withdrawing support from him 
so that he might be slain in battle. The most 
wicked feature of this sinister scheme was that 
Uriah himself, who was to be the victim, was the 
messenger David used to send his instructions to 
Joab,—"‘set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hot- 
test battle, and retire ye from him, that he may be 
smitten and die.’ And when the wife of Uriah 
heard that her husband was dead, she mourned. 
David sent and fetched her to his house, and she 
became his wife. Nathan, the prophet, rebuked 
the king, telling him a parable of the poor man 
who had one little ewe lamb, yet the rich man 
spared to take of his own flock but took the only 
lamb of him who was poor. And Nathan said to 
David, ‘Thou art the man.”’ . He replied: “I have 
sinned,’ but he kept Bathsheba as his wife and 
she is famous as the mother of his successor on 
the throne. 

Two-thirds of the people of Moab were de- 
stroyed by David, and the remainder forced to 
pay tribute. Remember, as you read this, that 
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Ruth, of the tribe of Moab, was the great-grand- 
mother of David, and that in his veins must have 
flowed some of the blood of the people of Moab. 

Absalom killed his brother Amnon for injuring 
his sister Tamar; and then Absalom fled to his 
grandfather, king of Geshur, where he remained 
for three years. David’s wife, Ma-a-cah, was a 
daughter of Talmai, the Syrian king of Geshur, 
so Absalom was half Syrian and his existence was 
proof that the Hebrews’ greatest king and hero 
did not insist upon exclusive marriages of Jew to 
Jew. His example in this regard might much 
better be followed, for harmonious understanding 
among the people of the world, than to follow his 
example in some other directions. 

Joab ultimately induced David to consent to 
Absalom’s return, and it was a day of ill omen 
when he so succeeded, for ere long Absalom incited 
rebellion and David was forced to flee beyond the 
Jordan. Here comes one of the most subtle inci- 
dents of diplomacy on record. A-hith-ophel had 
the reputation of being one of the wisest men of 
his age. He was advising Absalom; he counseled 
immediate action; instant pursuit. Hu-shai, 
David’s friend, was sent to join Absalom and to 
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pretend to be one of his followers, so that he 
might give evil advice and destroy the influence of 
the wise Ahithophel. He conducted this delicate 
mission with notable success. He urged delay 
until more soldiers could be secured. His advice 
was accepted. This gave David time to gather a 
large force for his own protection. The wise 
Ahithophel, seeing the disastrous termination of 
Absalom’s rebellion because his plan had been re- 
jected, went to his home, put his house in order, 
and hanged himself. Hushai’s cunning was tri- 
umphant. Absalom, who for a moment, by plausi- 
ble promises, had stolen the hearts of the men of 
Israel, was overcome in the battle of the wood of 
Ephraim, and was killed by Joab as he hung by 
his long hair from a tree. His hair was caught 
by the thick boughs of a great oak, and the mule 
that was under him went away. Contrary to the 
expressed wish of David, did Joab thrust three 
darts through the heart of Absalom. 

Sheba, of the tribe of Benjamin, See) to 
foment rebellion. This was the beginning of the 
campaign during which Joab killed 4m-a-sa, who 
had been captain of Absalom’s army. Joab pur- 
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sued Sheba and besieged the city where he lodged. 
A woman saved the city by throwing Sheba’s head 
out to Joab, over the city wall. 

Goliath, whom David slew, was not the only 
giant of those days. We read in David's life 
story of a giant with a spear like a weaver’s beam; 
of a giant with six fingers or six toes on every 
foot or hand and of a giant whose spear weighed 
three hundred shekels of brass. Did you ever tell 
a neighbor something, and wait—keyed to a high 
pitch with curiosity—to hear how it sounded when 
it came back after its long travels? It may not be 
quite so accurate, but it will be much more inter- 
esting. So it is that much of the early traditions 
must have traveled, growing in interest as they 
journeyed. But there is nothing in these giant tales 
to cause us to reject them. They are much more 
_ probable than the story of how David was given 
his choice, by the Lord, of seven years of famine, 
three months of defeats by enemies, or three days 
of pestilence. This choice was given David be- 
cause he had numbered the people, or caused them 
to be counted. There were found to be one mil- 
lion and three hundred thousand men fit for mili- 
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tary service. ‘his, of course, would mean a total 
population of many times that figure. As his 
punishment, David is said to have chosen the pesti- 
lence. Seventy thousand men are said to have 
died. The plague perhaps came, but we need not 
believe that David had his choice in the matter. 
Amasa, Absalom’s captain, and a son of one 
of David’s sisters, was placed in charge of the 
army over which Joab had so long held control. 
When Joab met Amasa he said, ‘“‘Art thou in 
health, my brother?’ And Joab took Amasa by 
the beard to kiss him; but Amasa took no heed of 
the sword that was in Joab’s hand; so Joab smote 
Amasa and he died. And Joab took command of 
the army. Such was his apparent popularity with 
the soldiers that King David did not care to inter- 
fere, or did not dare to do so. Joab was audacious 
because he remembered how David had once com- 
missioned him to conspire for the death of Uriah, 
that the widow might become the wife of a King. 
Saul began the standing army of Israel, but 
David greatly increased it, and made it efficient 
so that it generally was victorious. And, what- 
ever else may be said of Joab, he was a man who 
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did not know fear, and who must have possessed 
the military wisdom of a genius. Every month 
there was a different standing army of twenty- 
four thousand, which in the course of a year meant 
a vast number of men trained for military duty; 
all of whom could have been ready on short 
notice. And the Bible tells us, ‘““The general of 
the king’s army was Joab.” 

David turned over to Solomon, in due time, a 
kingdom in splendid financial and military condi- 
tion. He was a success and became the popular 
idol of his people and so remained for many cen- 
turies. A tradition arose, a hope endured, that a 
king like him, and of his line, would rise again. 

Is David a pattern? Is he the kind of a hero 
we should use as an example for our own children, 
telling them that this slayer of Goliath was in a 
special sense the friend of God? 

Does success wash away his sins? Let us sum 
up the case. 

The wives of David were Mi-chal, and Abigail, 
and Ahinoam, and Ma-a-cah the Syrian, and Hag- 
gith, and Ab-i-tal, and Eg-lah. And we read that 
David took more wives after he was come from 
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He-bron. Later we learn that Bathsheba became 
his wife. 

Let us contemplate the case of Mi-chal. In the 
beginning, she (who was the daughter of a king) 
loved David. When King Saul, her father, de- 
sired to kill this son of Jesse, Michal saved his 
life by letting him down out of a window and by 
deceiving her father’s messengers, placing an 
image in David’s otherwise empty bed. For this, 
how was she recompensed? David insisted on her 
being brought back to him at a critical time, when 
as the daughter of Saul she gave him somewhat of 
a definite claim upon the throne made vacant by 
the death of her father. The Gibeonites de- 
manded of David the surrender to them, that 
they might hang them, seven of the sons of Saul, 
so to be revenged for the manner in which he in 
his life-time had treated them. He sent them the 
two sons of Rizpah, which she bare unto Saul, and 
the five sons of Michal, the daughter of Saul. 

Michal loved David in his youth, became his 
wife, and saved his life. David sent to be hanged 
by the Gibeonites her five sons which she brought 
up for Adriel. 
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In order to sing the eternal praises of David, 
can we ignore the terrible plot to kill Uriah, a 
death he personally ordered that he might marry 
Uriah’s wife, with whom he had already been too 
friendly? 

As David now came toward the end of his 
days, he could have turned his thoughts toward 
penitence, toward mercy. True, he had been kind 
to the son of his sworn friend, Jonathan, a son 
not only left fatherless, but lame in both feet be- 
cause his nurse in her flight had fallen, and made 
the boy lame. 

But as he came to die he left us more than 
psalms, more than songs of thanksgiving, more 
than last words of a religious character. While 
a fair damsel named 4b-i-shag was comforting 
him in his dying moments, his son Ad-o-ni-jah at- 
tempted to have himself proclaimed king to suc- 
ceed David. - Joab, the general of the army, and 
Abiathar, the priest, helped him. Now it was that 
Nathan, the prophet, and Bathsheba, mother of 
Solomon, combined to influence David to recog- 
nize and proclaim Solomon as king. He did so. 
And as he gave final instructions to Solomon, he 
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could not find mercy in his heart. An insignificant 
friend of Saul, named Shim-e-i, had cursed David, 
and thrown stones at him when it seemed that 
Absalom was about to overthrow him. His crime 
does not seem of sufficient importance to occupy 
the mind of a great king in his last moments, but 
David said to Solomon, ‘‘Bring thou down his 
hoar head to the grave with blood.” | 

Joab, with many faults, had been a great 
general, won many battles and contributed tre- 
mendously to the greatness of David. He had 
murdered, also, an innocent man, at the command 
of David, that David might secure his wife. Yet 
this hero of the centuries, on his death bed, in- 
structed the coming king: ‘‘Let not Joab’s hoar 
head go down to the grave in peace.” 

David must have been a queer mixture, as 
perhaps we all are; for in the same conversation, 
in almost the same breath, he said some noble 
things. Just how they can mingle with these - 
bloody commands is hard for us to understand. 
To his son about to ascend a throne, David said: 

“T go the way of all the earth; be thou strong, 
therefore, and show thyself a man; and keep the 
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charge of the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, 
to keep his judgments, and his testimonies, as it is 
written in the law of Moses.” 

Noble words are these. It is pitiful that we 
poor human beings are unable for ourselves to 
follow the advice we give to others. 

We must ask again, does success wash away 
sin? All the terrible sins of David seem to be 
ignored. He is paraded as a hero worthy of 
admiration. Yet even on his death bed, his heart 
was filled with hatred, malice, and thoughts of 
murder. 

He becomes a popular idol of increasing mag- 
nitude. By the time of the Saviour’s earthly life, 
all that was unpleasant about his actions seems to 
have faded from memory. In the very first verse 
of Matthew we read, ‘The generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.”’ 
and the word David occurs five times in this first 
chapter of the New Testament. 

In Luke we read, “Joseph, of the house of 
David?’ . . . “and Joseph went up to the city of 
David, which is called Bethlehem, (because he 
was of the house and lineage of David.)”’ 
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Zacharias, in Luke, rejoicing over the birth of 
his son John Baptist, says: 

‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; for he 
hath visited and redeemed his people. And hath 
raised up an horn of salvation for us in the house 
of his servant, David.” 

Perhaps David is not altogether a hero in the 
sight of God. I hope that he really wrote the 
fifty-first Pslam, especially where it says: 

‘I acknowledge my transgressions; and my sin 
is ever before me.” 

There must be one great comfort come to us, 
however, from such a frank study as this of the 
life of Israel’s most illustrious king. 

If any human being can make all the mistakes 
that David made, if any mortal can do the heart- 
breaking things, the wicked things, that David 
did,—and still find forgiveness,—because his good 
deeds may outweigh his evil deeds; and because 
through all his mistakes he really loved God, and 
failed, and repented, and tried, and tried, and 
tried again; if all this can be divinely true,—as 
it seems to be,—then there is hope for us all. 

After every sin, after every failure, we can say: 
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‘‘T will arise and go to my father, and will say 
unto him, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and before Thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” 

And when anyone seems to pretend superiority, 
or to patronize, or rushes forward to condemn, 
we can remember the words of John: 

“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us; but if we confess 
our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ 
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